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No More Insects 


to harm flowers 
shrubs, plants and evergreens 
when you use Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. Kills pests instantly. Recom- 
mended by officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America. Inex- 
pensive too — only $3 gallon, $12 
five gallons. 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilu- 
tion with water. Gallon $10. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 


Now is the time to use Wilson’s Scale-O . . . 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 

“Insects and Their Control” by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
OHIO BRANCH ~~ FLORIDA BRANCH 
614 56th St. 


710 E. 118th St. 

Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 

245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











THYME 
Some of the Finest Varieties 


Aureum, variegated foliage; Argenteus, variegated 
foliage; Citriodorus, (Lemon Thyme) ; Fragrantis- 
sima, shrub like, 12 in.; Micans, moss-like, ex- 
cellent; Zygis Gracilis; Serpyllum albus; S. Coc- 
cineus; S. Lanuginosus, (Wooly Thyme); S. 
Verticillatus. Special for March and April. Price 
20c each, $2.20 per doz. 


Sedum and Rock Plant List Free 
MOORE and LUNN Palmouth, Mass. 


Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, N. J. 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Thirty best kinds. Dunlops at $3 per 1000; 
5000 at $2.75 per 1000; 10,000 at $2.50 per 
1000. Price of everything down where it belongs. 
100 Mastadon everbearing strawberry plants for 
$1.25 postpaid; Premier at $4 per 1000; eight 
evergreens, 12 to 15 inches, postpaid for $1; 20 
Spirea V. H. postpaid, $1. Trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens and all kinds of farm and garden seeds. 
See our free Economy List before you buy. 


ALLEGAN SEED AND NURSERY CO. 
Box I Allegan, Mich. 
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Flowering 
Shrubs 


Not in Ordinary Gardens 





Few American gardens have the new and rare shrubs. 
Most gardens, over-run with common things, can be 
modernized quickly, and at a surprisingly low cost. Let 
us suggest a few of these rare shrubs— 
Tree Spirea (illustrated). White Double Pink Weeping Japanese 
flowers in large sprays. Flowering Cherry. Deep pink; 
Tree Wisteria. Oolor — pink, profuse blooming. 
white, purple. Distinctly novel. Japanese Weeping Double-flow- 
Autumn Oleaster. Gray-green ering Peach. A host of large, 
foliage, salmon-scarlet fruits. double flowers. 


Our illustrated booklet ‘“‘Worthwhile Flowering Shrubs’ describes 
and prices many other new and rare plants. A copy of this valuable 
book will be mailed on request. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON, 613 Wood Street, Piqua, Ohio 
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FERTI- FLORA 


In use for 25 years 
The ODORLESS Liquid Plant Food 


Approved by thousands as a complete food for flower and vegetable 
plants. FERTI-FLORA contains the right forms and proportions of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash for developing healthy roots, 
stalks, leaves and blooms. Will not cake the soil. 4 oz. $.25, 8 oz. $.50, 
1 quart $1.00, 14 gallon $1.75, 1 gallon $3.00, 5 gallons $12.00. 


Prices F.O.B. Dedham, Mass.—From your local dealer, or direct 


F. G. PHILLIPS CO. 


10 CIRCUIT ROAD, DEDHAM, MASS. 
ONE QUART MAKES ONE BARREL OF PLANT FOOD 


| 
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Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 
160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 




















BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 
ORCHIDS 
Plants and Flowers 

Phone 33 








ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 


West Orange New Jersey 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 












New York, N. Y. 
é 





Inc. 
Main Store: 
3867 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 


TREE MOVING 


Thirty years’ experience in moving 
mature trees 


PLANTS 


Large specimens from private estates 
Taxus 
Dogwoods, pink and white 
Large flowering Japanese 
Crabapples 


Larger than usual nursery sizes 


Cotoneasters 
Azaleas 
Mountain-laurel 
BRhododendrons 











Spraying, Fertilizers, and Humus 


EDWARD J. HALLORAN 
95 DEDHAM STREET 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 
TEL. CENTER NEWTON 1502 


MASS. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
25 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage. authorized August 14, 19 








9 HARDY GARDEN 


LILIES! 


A symphony of stately 
grace and glorious color 
to mark your garden with 
new beauty. 
All first size mammoth bulbs 
3 Regale (Regal Lily) Long white 
trumpets touched with rose. Cen- 
tre, canary yellow. 3-4 ft. $1.00 
3 Auratum (Gold banded) — Pure 
while petals, dotted with maroon, 
banded with golden yellow. 5-6 ft. 
$1.35 
3 Speciosum Rubrum — A lovely 
Autumn lily, satin white, heavily 
dotted with deep pink. 3-4 ft. $1.35 
Reg. value $3.70 


3 Bulbs each (9inall) ... ‘$3 50 


6 Bulbs each (18 in all)... 4 25 


SCHLING’S 
PERPETUAL SPINACH 


A big 2% oz. package which will 
supply a family of 3 all Summer 
with this tender and wholesome deli- 
cacv. Plant early and cut often. $1 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
MADISON AVENUE NEAR 58TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
































Gentiana Sino-Ornata 





and Farreri, Purdomi, Acaulis, Mengiesii, etc. 
PRIMULA -—— Littoniana, Florindae, Nutans, 
Forrestii, Microdonta, Rosea. Also Meconopsis, 


Dwarf rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Androsaces, etc. 


ROCKMARGE Alpine Gardens 


MRS. EDITH H.BANGHART MEDINA, WASH. 





LILIUM 
Philippinense formosanum 
35c each 
3for$1 12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
Postpaid 
THE LILY GARDENS 
BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 











Hillside Gardens 
ESTES STREET 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Perennials Rock Plants 
Peonies Iris Evergreens 


We ship only such plants as we 
would expect to receive. 


1932 Catalog Now Ready 








A New Booklet 











BEGONIAS 
by | 
MRS. H. H. BUXTON 


Price 50 Cents 


FOR SALE BY 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Garden Work for Late March 
D pe FUFUFUFUSI2USI2LUSIL- 


|B gene: only those rock plants, rock garden bulbs and early- 
flowering border bulbs that are pushing up under the Winter 
mulch. Lift off a layer at a time and have near at hand some straw 
to cover the more tender subjects in the event of cold weather. 

The covering over the rose beds may be lifted in the northern 
states. Let the mounds of soil stay in place. Spray all the roses and 
the surrounding soil by the end of the month with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or a proprietary solution to destroy all spores of fungi. 

Prune the hybrid perpetual roses high if they are to be grown as 
shrubs or low for quality blooms. Roses of the class that tend to 
*have a second blooming period should be pruned iow if late blooms 
are to be had. 

Wood ashes make an excellent fertilizer for grapes. Work in three 
or four pounds to every strong, mature vine. 

Many insects may be controlled other than by spraying. The 
columbine leaf miner can be curbed by thoroughly cultivating the 
soil now and through April. 

Sow sweet peas as soon as the ground can be worked. Mulch the 
rows with tobacco stems to reduce aphid infestations and enrich the 
soil. 

Finish with the shrub pruning. Of course, only the Summer flower- 
ing kinds should be touched now. Cut the Anthony Waterer spiraea 
back hard. 

Make haste to sow seeds of morning glory Heavenly Blue indoors. 
This is a lovely variety. 

Many hard-coated seeds, like cannas and Job’s Tears, will germi- 
nate better if they are soaked in warm water for several days. Place 
the seeds in a tumbler of water and keep them where they will stay 
warm, such as on a stove shelf. Plant the seeds before they sprout. 

It is now time to start with the grafting of cherries and plums. 
Apples and pears should not be grafted until later on. 

Home gardeners should start their tuberous-rooted begonias now. 

Ventilate the coldframes and hotbeds thoroughly on warm days. 
Sow hardy seeds in the coldframes. 

Prepare the ground for new rose beds or perennial borders. The 
more thoroughly the soil can be worked, the better the results. 

Clean the garden of all refuse and burn over the surrounding grass 
land and weed patches where insects and diseases may have hiber- 
nated. 

Start canna roots in pots in the conservatory. Separate the clumps 
and plant one crown to a pot. The roots may also be started in boxes. 

Peas and spinach are among the early vegetables that may be sown 
in the open in states where the season is far enough advanced. 

Prepare the ground for the new lawn as soon as possible. Spring 
is not the best time to start a lawn, and for this reason, some persons 
prefer to grow a crop of buckwheat or potatoes during the Summer. 
The ground is then in good condition by Fall. 

Fall planted ornamentals may have been heaved by the frost or 
loosened by winter winds. Firm the soil around all these plants. 

If fruit trees and ornamental trees have been girdled by mice dur- 
ing the winter months they may be saved by bridge grafting. 








We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 
will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Orders taken now 
for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 
our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last June, sent on request. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1932. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 

Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


34-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 2¥-in. pot, $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
50 at the 100 rate 


On request, we shall send to any garden club or flower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
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Every one a genuine “Seal Kraft’ trade- 
marked plant — large, 2-year-old, field- 
grown — GU. to live and 
bloom true to name the very first season. 
Our PATENTED sealing process pre- 
serves fuli life and vigor from Nursery to 
Garden, insuring safe planting—quicker 
growth — better bloom — no disappoint- 
ments. 


A Fine Garden of Roses 
$5.88 postpaid 


All Everblooming. Every color and shade 
including the latest. 









Columbia 
Less than 12 Roses, 49 cts. each, plus 5 
cts. additional per plant for packing and 
postage, except Talisman which is 75 cts. 


plus 5 cts. 
FREE —Ample fertilizer sent 
with each full dozen if 


orderedimmediately. Also FREE our 
valuable ‘Seal Kraft’’ rose booklet. 
THE MANCHESTER 
NURSERIES 
BOX 367-8 
MANCHESTER 
CONN. 





















eAnnouncement 


Nursery Stock Formerly Owned by 

the Farquhar Nurseries, Famous 

for Fifty Years, Offered at Abso- 
lute Liquidation Sale 


Unavoidable circumstances have 
made it necessary to sell all plant 
material formerly owned by the 
Farquhar Nurseries, immediately. 
Dedham Nurseries, Inc., has been 
formed for that purpose. 

All the stock is the genuine Farqu- 
har quality and reflects the experi- 
ence gained during fifty years of 
painstaking effort. 

The collection of Azaleas is large, 
there are plenty of Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Trees and _ Shrubs, 
Perennials in great variety, and a 
long list of fine Rock Garden sub- 
jects. In addition, the stock includes 
many large specimen Evergreens, 
and uncommon and scarce plants. 
We wish to sell it all by July Ist, so 
we are offering it at extremely low 
prices. Customers placing orders ac- 
companied by cash, before April 
Ist, may select additional plants to 
the value of 10% of the order. These 
will be shipped at the same time 
without charge. 


Send for Full List 


DEDHAM NURSERIES, Inc. 
DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone Dedham 0600 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Philadelphia Flower Show 


Ts Philadelphia Flower Show, made possible by the 
splendid co-operation of the members of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society and the Florists Club of Philadelphia, 
opened in the Commercial Museum on Monday, March 7. 
This building affords almost perfect housing facilities for a 
show of this magnitude and exhibitors are able to keep their 
plants in excellent condition for the entire week. 

The vista from the entrance doorway down through the 
middle aisle was particularly striking. First, there was a delight- 
ful semi-formal garden of Hengel Brothers, a decided departure 
in design from their massive rock gardens of former years. 
Then came a Bobbink & Atkins display of azaleas of both 
hardy and tender varieties. Next to this was the Henry A. 
Dreer exhibit—a rose garden, the beds being solid with the 


nage 


new rose ‘‘Olympiad,”’ with a background on either side of the 
yellow hardy climber ‘‘Primrose.”’ 

Beyond this garden and massed against the rear wall of the 
hall was the $100,000 collection of acacias lent by Mr. Joseph 
E. Widener. This exhibit is always most impressive but seemed 
even more so than ever when viewed across the contrasting 
color of the massed beds of ‘‘Olympiad’’ roses. Several other 
exceptionally fine gardens were those of Conard-Pyle Com- 
pany, the Andorra Nurseries, and the rock garden of Mr. 
Ralph Hancock. Mr. Hancock is a newcomer to the Philadel- 
phia show, but not to the New York show, where last year 
he also won a first prize with his exhibit. Mr. Hancock has but 
recently come to this country from London, where he was 
landscape gardener to Princess Victoria, sister of King George 
of England. One of the most interesting plants in his rockery 





Rgadside Planting Shown by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Highway Department at the Philadelphia Show 
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The Rose Garden of Henry A. Dreer at the Philadelphia Flower Show. The Acacias in the Background Are Those of Joseph Widener 


was the tiny alpine rose. It is believed that this is the first time 
this rose has been shown in flower shows in this country. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and The Pennsyl- 
vania State Highway Department staged a highway planting 
that was charmingly inviting and restful, while the women’s 
garden clubs came forth and proved that a small enclosed 
porch can be made very attractive. “The Weeders’’ captured 
first prize in this class. 

A garden of interest to many suburbanites and city dwellers 
was that planned and planted by the School of Horticulture at 
Ambler. It showed the possibilities of a plot of ground 12 feet 
by 15 feet and the result was inspiring. 

One of the new roses shown was the hybrid tea ““Thomas 
A. Edison."’ This is essentially a garden variety and was 
hardly at its best as a result of the forcing treatment necessary 
to exhibit it at this show, but it aroused much interest. 


Spring Show in Boston 

Boston's annual Spring flower show, held from March 10 
to 14 in Horticultural Hall had three outstanding exhibits. 
The first was an enormous representation of the bulb fields of 
Holland set up by Breck’s of Boston and Lexington. The 
background was a scenic painting 68 feet long and 30 feet 
wide, depicting canals, dikes, windmills and the historic town 
hall of Haarlem. Thousands of forced tulips were planted in 
the foreground, the whole making a display which entirely 
filled one end of the great exhibition hall and which won the 
gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York, as well 
as various other awards. It was pronounced by experts as the 
best exhibit of the kind ever made in this country. 

In the adjoining hall fourteen garden clubs had united in 
putting on a remarkable garden which occupied most of the 
space, the crowning feature being a full-sized gazebo at the 
top of a rocky elevation, with a stepping-stone path leading 


along the side to a representation of an old Salem door- 
way. Across the hall was a small garden containing an 
aviary filled with birds and nestling under the wide-spreading 
limbs of a fine old cone-covered pine. The garden clubs were 
given a gold medal for their exhibit. 


Before he passed away last Summer, Mr. Albert C. Burrage, 
for many years president of the society, designed a great tropi- 
cal garden and his plans were carried out in detail by his 
widow, producing an extremely unique and effective exhibit. 
There was a grotto containing pools filled with waterlilies 
and a lofty waterfall, the water cascading down between great 
banks of orchids. So great was the interest in this exhibit that 
the halls were blocked with spectators and the doors had to 
be closed until the hall was partly cleared. Among the awards 
to this exhibit was a special prize offered by the North Shore 
Garden Club. 


The room containing Mrs. Burrage’s exhibit was devoted 
wholly to orchids and tropical plants and among the awards 
made was the Walter H. Jewell gold medal to Mrs. Burrage 
for a group of odontoglossums. Five extraordinarily fine new 
orchids were shown, each receiving a first class certificate of 
merit. One, Cypripedium worsleyt, exhibited by Thomas 
Roland, Inc., is believed to be the finest cypripedium ever 
exhibited in this country, form, markings, and size being 
considered. The four other new orchids receiving this recogni- 
tion were the brasso-laelio-cattleya Yellow Hammer, shown 
by Mrs. Albert C. Burrage; the cypripedium W. H. Page, 
shown by Mr. Edwin S. Webster: Cymbidium alexandert 
album, shown by Mr. Edwin S. Webster, and the cypripe- 
dium Imperator, shown by Mr. Edwin S. Webster. 


Wellesley College exhibited for the first time showing a 
group of foliage plants which was awarded a silver medal. 


A departure was made in the arrangement of the large 
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exhibition hall, which was hung with southern smilax in 
great profusion and which was devoted largely to gardens, 
with a wide aisle down the center and the Breck exhibit at 
the end. Silver plate for a garden was awarded to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill, Mrs. Charles G. 
Weld of Brookline, Mrs. Theodore E. Brown of Hyde Park, 
Mrs. Homer Gage of Worcester, and Mrs. Maurice J. Curran 
of Andover. An additional feature in this room was a garden 
of azaleas put up by H. J. Borowski & Son of Roslindale and 
Norwood. It was made up largely of Kurume azaleas, intro- 
ductions of the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, and was given the 
name of ‘““‘A Memory Garden.” 

The president’s cup went to a lovely woodland scene with 
wild flowers and a pool in the foreground, which was staged 
by W. C. Curtis and Ormond Hamilton of South Sudbury. 
Edgell Road Gardens of Framingham Centre had an interest- 
ing garden in the lower hall, alpine plants being used freely. 
Some of them were even tucked into the stones of a well head. 

Roses and carnations were featured at this show, among 
them being the new rose Souvenir, exhibited by A. N. Pier- 
son, Inc., of Cromwell, Conn., and Downer’s new carnation 
Ernest H. Wilson, exhibited by S. J. Goddard of Framing- 
ham. The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s Gold Medal 
was awarded to Jere A. Downs of Winchester (Henry Eaton, 
superintendent) for a group of orchids. 


Second Annual Garden School 


The Massachusetts State College Field Station has an- 
nounced that the second annual Home Gardeners’ School is 
again to be held at Cedar Hill, Waltham. The dates are April 
5 and 6. There is no registration or admission fee. Every home 
gardener is welcome. It has been found advisable not to engage 
a caterer, and for this reason, everyone intending to stay all 
day should come provided with lunch. 

The two-day program will consist of lectures and demon- 
strations on everyday gardening problems. Topics include 
lawns, flowers, shrubs, pruning, cut flower arrangements and 
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pest control. The Field Station will gladly send complete 
information upon request. 


Azalea and Camellia Society 


As a result of the increasing interest in azaleas and camellias, 
The Azalea and Camellia Society was organized on February 
5 at Macon, Ga. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, T. J. Stewart, Macon; first vice-president, J. H. Porter, 
Macon; second vice-president, Dr. W. G. Lee, Macon; treas- 
urer, J. G. Bailie, Augusta; secretary, H. T. Conner, Macon. 

One week later a very creditable camellia show was held. 
Large numbers of blossoms of almost every variety were 
shown, some of which were cut from century-old plants. 
Many of the flowers measured five and one-half inches across. 

This society has declared that its purpose shall be ‘‘to pro- 
mote the planting, collection and knowledge of these plants.”’ 
Already plans have been made to establish a trial and test 
garden of azaleas and camellias in Macon under the direction 
of the secretary. The society intends to collect the available 
literature on these plants and will seek to identify varieties 
correctly since the nomenclature has been badly confused. 
Lovers of these flowers are urged to join this newly formed 
organization. 


Andover (Mass.) Garden Club Conference 


The Andover Garden Club will hold its annual conference 
at Peabody House, Andover, Mass., on March 30. In addi- 
tion to the exhibits, Miss Mary T. Cunningham will speak 
at 11 o'clock on “Design in the Perennial Garden.’’ Following 
this, luncheon will be served at Phillips Inn. At two o'clock 
Mr. Walter Pritchard Eaton will talk on ‘‘Natural Gardens 
in New England.”’ All friends interested are most cordially 
invited to attend. 


Conservation Meeting Planned 


Mrs. Roger G. Cutler is opening her house at 334 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., for a meeting to be held in the interest 
of conservation, on March 24, 1932, at 2 p.m. This meeting 








Bulb Fields with a Canvas of the City of Haarlem, Holland, Staged by Breck’s at the Boston Show 
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The Paved Garden of Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill, a Feature of the Boston Show 


is being arranged by Mrs. Francis B. Shepley, state chairman 
of conservation, of the Garden Club Federation of Massachu- 
setts, for the presidents and conservation chairmen belonging 
to this federation. Several prominent persons will give short 
talks on various aspects of conservation, among them Mr. 
William A. L. Bazeley, Mr. Winthrop Packard, Mrs. S. V. R. 
Crosby, Mrs. Frank Taylor, Mrs. Laurence J. Webster and 
Mrs. Roger Pierce. 


The Late Henry F. Michell 


The Executive Council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 


Society has passed the following resolution: 

With profound sorrow, the Executive Council of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society records the death of its honorary vice-president, 
Henry F. Michell, which occurred suddenly on February 20, 1932. Mr. 
Michell became a member of the society in 1884, and was one of very 
few members of such long standing. He was elected to the executive council 
in 1897, and was the senior member at the time of his death. He became 
vice-president in 1899, and was made honorary vice-president in 1930. 

Mr. Michell was always mindful of the society’s welfare, and was an 
enthusiastic supporter of its policies. His wisdom and tact were of the 
greatest value in the meetings over which he often presided, and his wise 
counsel helped the society in the guidance of its affairs. His happy disposi- 
tion and his courteous manner, coupled with his ability, gained him not 
only personal friends but were a very real asset to the society. 

As president of one of Philadelphia's leading seed firms, Mr. Michell 
was able to further the love of flowers all over this state and nation. 

With the sense of loss to the society is mingled deep sympathy for the 
members of his family 


Presentation to Mr. and Mrs. duPont 


A small committee, headed by Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout, 
president, presented the Centenary Medal of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society to Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. 
duPont at ““‘Longwood,’’ Kennett Square, Pa., on February 
17. In presenting the medal, Mr. Stout said, ‘‘Our little jour- 
ney this afternoon is a very pleasant mission. It is always a 
great pleasure to bestow recognition upon merit wherever it 
exists. Your noble effort in the creation of ‘Longwood,’ with 
its magnificent greenhouse and landscape development, in- 
cluding as they do such a large and rare collection of plant 
life, has become renowned not only in this country but 


abroad. This medal has only been awarded three times. First, 
to my predecessor, Mr. James Boyd, who gave the latter years 
of his life to the work of the society and the compilation of 
its history; second, to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
a few years ago when it celebrated its one hundredth anniver- 
sary; and third, to you, which is the first time it has been 
awarded to an individual for his constructive contribution to 
this important work.”’ 

Mr. duPont acknowledged the award in the following 
words: 

‘We have not found this work a great effort. It has given 
us a great deal of pleasure and I wish to assure you that the 
gates will always be open at stated periods to the public and 
you will always be welcome to enjoy it.”’ 


Garden Visiting Week in Virginia 

A tour of the gardens and old homes in Virginia is again 
to be conducted by the Garden Club of Virginia during 
the week of April 25 to 30 inclusive. The purpose of this tour 
is to finance the restoration of the garden at Stratford, the 
home of the Lees and the birthplace of General Robert E. Lee. 
Over 80 historic gardens and homes will be opened, including 
Gunston Hall, Kenmore, Westover, Oak Hill House, and 
Chatham Hall. In addition, a score of modern gardens will 
be viewed. The admission charge to gardens and houses will 
be fifty cents each. Mrs. Thomas S. Wheelwright, 100 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond, Va., is chairman of the committee. 


California Garden Club Federation 


The California Garden Club Federation is to hold its first 
annual convention April 21 in Oakland. The meeting will 
be held at the time of the third annual Spring garden show 
in the new Exposition building. This show will have a num- 
ber of unusual! features including a gardenia hedge and a large 
number of orchids, a pool 100 feet long, with fountain jets, 
will stretch down the center of the main room, flanked by 
tulips. 














Looking Forward to the Roses of 1932 


the first time in this country. Most of them I have seen, 

many were grown in my garden in Rhode Island, while 
in a very few instances I have simply given the introducer’s 
description. 

From Germany, where it has won a number of prizes. 
comes Amulett (H.T.). The rather small flowers are beauti- 
ful, velvety crimson and have the real old fragrance for which 
we are always looking. In spite of dwarf growth, it produces 
unbelievable quantities of perfect flowers. Bloomfield Flame is 
the first hybrid tea from the late Captain Thomas [deceased 
February 24, 1932] since Bloomfield Progress. The flame- 
red buds open to fairly double flowers of flame-red blending to 
pink with an orange-yellow center. The flowers come singly 
on long stems. 

Canary (H.T.) is yellow, of course, clear canary yellow 
and fragrant. The buds are lovely but the flowers do fade 
lighter. Cayetana Stuart (H.T.), a yellow rose from Spain 
which won the Bagatelle gold medal in 1930, is sunflower 
yellow with a darker center. 

Charles Mallerin of France produced Cecile Walter (H.T.), 
coppery orange in color, which has been awarded a number 
of medals and ribbons during the past two years. The orange 
runs down to yellow in places, and there is just a hint of pink 
to make it more interesting. The new President Hoover rose 
has sported to give us Climbing President Hoover (Cl. 
ra. 3 .). 

B. R. Cant of England, who has given us several highly 
colored roses, originated Dazla (Pernet.). It is the nearest to 
brown so far in roses. Nearly single, when first open it is 
chestnut brown, but like all the few petaled roses of remark- 
able coloring, it should be cut in the bud to enjoy the colors. 

Distinction (Poly.) is a sport from the well-known Lafay- 
ette. The flowers, which are formed like those of its parent, 
are two lively shades of pink. I was impressed with the 
uniform dwarf growth of the plants, as well as with its 
floriferousness. 

Mr. Towill named his richly colored rose Dotty (Pernet.) 
for his daughter. There is Claudius Pernet blood in it, with a 
reinforcement from Austrian Copper. It is much like Lady 
Margaret Stewart in flower (which no one can grow) but 
different in plant, as Dotty makes splendid growth and the 
blooms are deliciously fragrant. For those who do not know 
Lady Margaret Stewart, Dotty’s colors are orange and yellow 
with markings of cerise. 

The Spanish wizard, Pedro Dot, who gave us the lovely 
climber Staechelin, produced Duquesa de Penaranda (Per- 
net.). It is a cross of Souvenir de Claudius Pernet and Rosella. 
In Summer the flowers are coppery apricot, but in the cool 
days of last October I picked some of the most glorious 
blooms of this variety that I have ever seen. They were‘unusu- 
ally large and of a luscious cinnamon-peach shade which did 
not fade and with rich spicy fragrance, too. 

I like the Editor McFarland (H.T.) rose which was named 
for Dr. J. Horace McFarland, who has done much for our 
gardens. The color is a dark rose-pink, enlivened with a touch 
of amber. It has splendid form and mild perfume, and blooms 
freely. 

The medium-sized, fully double, well-formed flowers of 
Frau Hugo Lauster (H.T.) are deep canary yellow but lighter 
at the edges of the petals when fully open. They are sweetly 
perfumed. 

Grenoble (H.T.) is a big crimson rose, with a hint of 
orange coming from the bottom of the cup. It is an unusually 
strong grower and should be planted with varieties like Ra- 
diance. Mallerin, the originator, used some Austrian copper 
blood to produce this fragrant rose. 


G the ise important new roses are offered this year for 


While Helen Fox (H.T.) won the Bagatelle gold medal in 
1926, this is the first time it has been offered in this country. 
The flowers are golden yellow and have some fragrance. 

The originators of Primrose have produced Henri Linger 
(H.W.), a yellow climbing rose. The plant has the typical 
glossy Wichuraiana foliage. The orange and yellow flowers 
are semi-double and are fragrant. 

It is appropriate that Ivanhoe (H.T.) should come from 
the home of Sir Walter Scott’s hero, and its brilliant scarlet 
color reminds one of a character in that famous story. It has 
intense fragrance and is free-flowering. 

Johannis Zauber (H.T.) came from Germany. The me- 





The New Rose Leonard Barron 


dium-sized blooms are red—no crimson or scarlet shades, just 
red—and I like it for this reason. The petals have a velvet 
finish and do not fade. 

J. H. Nicolas produced Leonard Barron (H.T.) from 
Souvenir de Mme. Boullet and Schoener’s Nutkana, the latter 
being a hybrid of Paul Neyron and Rosa nutkana, a wild rose 
from the far north. In form, it is much like Louise Catherine 
Breslau with scores of short petals in the center. It is shell- 
pink at the edges blending with coppery salmon in the center. 
Mr. Nicolas likens the fragrance to that of red cedar wood. 

Lucile Rand (H. T.) has a splendid flower almost as 
double as that of Dame Edith Helen, but of better growth and 
quantity of bloom. The color is bright rose carmine. 

Signor Dot crossed two of his own roses, Mari Dot and 
Li Bures, to produce Magdalena de Nubiola (Pernet.). The 
semi-double flower is apricot and salmon. Margaret Ann Bax- 
ter (H.T.), a fragrant white rose, won a gold medal in Eng- 
land. It has a flesh-pink tint at times. 

Mercedes Gallard, a tall pillar rose from Spain, has large 
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flowers of rich vinous pink lighter at the edges. It is highly 
scented and is said to be remontant. 

The fragrant flowers of Mme. Clara D’Arcis (H.T.) are 
carmine-pink with darker carmine veins. They have splendid 
form and are good cut flowers. The exquisite little crimson 
buds of Mme. Van de Voorde (H.T.) open to semi-double 
blooms of bright scarlet. This variety is unusually free and 
deliciously fragrant. 

Mallerin used Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Edouard Her- 
riot, Mrs. Edward Powell and Austrian Copper to produce 
Mme. Louise Tremeau (Pernet.). The flower is hermosa-pink 
with a yellow center; not very exciting as far as the flower 
is concerned but the plant will be extra hardy. 

Mrs. R. M. Finch is a splendid polyantha from Australia. 
The plant is quite tall and the large pink flowers are fragrant. 
It is continuous in its bloom and is really one of the finest of 
the new roses. 

Nicole (H.T.) is another rose from Jules Gaujard that is 
‘‘different.’’ The color is ecru, changing to copper at the base, 
and the fragrant flowers come singly on good stems; it is a fine 
cut flower. 

Olympiad (H.T.) is probably the last rose we shall get of 
the seedlings left by the late Pernet-Ducher. M. Gaujard, who 
took over the Pernet establishment, named this rose Mme. 
Raymond Gaujard for his mother but Fred Howard of Los 
Angeles, who secured it for the United States, changed the 
name in honor of the Olympic games which are to be played 
in California this year. It is a wonderfully beautiful flower 
of varying shades of red changing to a golden base, a richness 
of coloring that is entirely new. In my garden the red was 
pure crimson; in some soils it is nearer scarlet. 

McGrady, who originated Portadown Fragrance (H.T.), 
is very emphatic in saying, “‘no rose has ever been raised to 
compare with this variety for fragrance.’’ I am sure I cannot 
think of one to excel it, and the fragrance is ‘‘different’’; one 
simply cannot get enough of it. The color is orange-scarlet, 
passing to rose at the edge of the petals. 

I made a mental note last Fall to plant President Deville 
(H. T.) in my garden this Spring for boutonniéres. The 
lovely buds are not much thicker than a lead pencil and the 
small, open flowers are fadeless rosy salmon and fragrant. It 
blooms all the time. 

President Plumecock (H. T.) 
sounds like a rooster’s topknot but 
I believe Gaujard named it for a 
prominent citizen of France. This 
variety reminds one of Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts somewhat as the open 
flower is of similar form and is cop- 
pery buff and salmon. It is fragrant. 

Richardson Wright (H. T.) is 
another of J. H. Nicolas’ origina- 
tions. Radiance and Ville de Paris 
were united to produce this rose to 
bear the name of a well-known 
editor. It is a sturdy grower, bearing 
large flowers of iridescent pearl-pink 
enriched by a golden base to each 
petal, fully double and deliciously 
fragrant. 

Roslyn (Pernet.), which was 
originated by Towill from Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet and Buttercup, 
is a richer yellow than Claudius 
Pernet, holds its color better, and 
has a better center; it has beautiful 
holly-like foliage. 

Scarlet Button (Poly.), a sport 
from Locarno originated by Dreer, 
is the brightest polyantha I have 
seen, being a rich brilliant scarlet. 
Another American origination is 
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Senior (H. T.), the progeny of Richmond and the famous 
old General Jacqueminot. Both of its parents had the real old 
Damask perfume and one would expect unusual fragrance in 
the offspring, but the originator only claims ‘‘moderate fra- 
grance.’’ The color is crimson. Senior is patented, being the 
second rose to be so honored. 

I like the buds of Soeur Therese (Pernet.), a new French 
rose. They are very long and pointed, of a rich yellow marked 
with carmine. When open, the carmine disappears and the 
flower is pure chrome yellow; deliciously fragrant. 

Souv. de Mme. Chambard (H.T.) is a mixture of coral, 
rose and pink, running into a deep yellow base; there is a 
satiny sheen on the petals which enhances the beauty of the 
blended shades. I have forgotten whether it is fragrant or not, 
but it is one of the roses which does not really need fragrance. 

Sunkist (H.T.), a sport of the lovely Joanna Hill, is like 
its parent in habit and growth but is slightly larger with a 
few more petals. The color is rich orange-copper. 

A different rose from Australia is Sunny South (H.T.). 
It grows from three to five feet tall and has beautiful pale 
pink flowers with a darker center. These blooms come singly 
on stems two to three feet in length; very free. 

M. Bernaix of France originated Thomas A. Edison 
(H.T.), which bears the name of the great inventor. It is a 
large, globular flower of two-toned pink and is quite attrac- 
tive, although looking not at all like the colored (catalogue) 


illustration. 
—R. Marion Hatton. 


West Grove, Pa. 


The Tall Bearded Iris Cinnabar 


CS I read a description of the iris Cinnabar as 
being a light, greyish blue. This beautiful iris is really a 
deep, rich red-purple. The garden effect is not that of a light 
iris at all, and the falls are very velvety with great substance. 
As the picture shows, it is a bicolor but the standards show 
up much lighter in the photograph than they are in nature as 
they are slightly more blue than the falls. 

Cinnabar is a free bloomer and the flowers have a texture 
and thickness that makes them able to withstand rain, beating 
winds and hot sunshine without be- 
ing impaired. The stems are strong 
and perfectly able to uphold the 
large flowers, of which there are 
many on a stalk. The whole plant 
is very vigorous, with lusty foliage, 
and it is floriferous. 

This fine variety was raised by 
Mr. E. B. Williamson of Bluffton, 
Ind., and was introduced to com- 
merce first in 1928, receiving the 
silver medal of the American Iris 
Society in 1930, a well deserved 
award. It is the result of a cross 
made with mixed pollen used on a 
small variegata blend, which seems 
surprising, but results from mixed 
pollen are likely to be such, for 
there are immense numbers of 
““genes’’ in this pollen. The real 
crux of the matter is in the selection 
of seedlings, and it is here that Mr. 
Williamson excels, for he seems to 
know how to choose the good 
“‘doer’’ and the one that will give 
the most real satisfaction in the 
garden. Cinnabar has already won 
many prizes for its exhibitors. 


—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 








The Clematis in Its Many Useful Forms 


ERE are more than 230 distinct varieties of the 
clematis, ranging in color from bright red to white. 
There is likewise a wide range in the height of growth, 

some plants being only four feet high, whereas others are 60 
feet high, depending upon the variety, bloom and soil. Al- 
though the clematis is usually thought of as a vine, the genus 
includes herbaceous perennials and evergreens. However, the 
greater number are deciduous vines. Many species are native in 
China, Japan and the Himalayas. They have been hybridized 
to produce the present-day varieties. Propagation is by seeds, 
grafting and cuttings; the last method predominates in this 
country. 

The clematis likes sunlight but not full exposure all day 
long. In their native haunts, the plants are found along the 
edge of woodlands, where they enjoy partial shade during at 
least part of the day. They thrive best in a situation getting 
morning and afternoon sun with partial shade during the rest 
of the day. They may, however, be grown on the north side 
of the house where there is no sunshine, if there is plenty of 
light during the entire day. 

Planting may be done either in the Fall or Spring; both 
times have their advantages. Fall planting should be done 
early, so that the plants may become established before severe 
winter-freezing. At this time of year the soil is in fine condi- 
tion. However, if the plants are set out in Spring, there is no 
danger of their winterkilling, and the soil is damp and ready 
to start the dormant plants as soon as the weather warms suffi- 
ciently. 

It is important to plant the roots rather deeply, with the 
collar or crown of the plant two or three inches below the soil 
level, and to spread the roots well in all directions so that they 
will not be cramped in their search for moisture and food. 
Mulching lightly with straw or leaves during the first Winter 
to keep the soil frozen is wise. The clematis is not injured by 
severe freezing but rather by freezing and thawing, which 
breaks the stem of the plant at the collar. It is desirable to 
keep the plants frozen until the warm Spring sun thaws out 
the ground for good. Once clematis plants have become estab- 
lished, it is not wise to dig around them, because their roots 
resent disturbance of any kind. 

Well-worked garden loam is most suitable, and if lime is 
not present it should be added, because the clematis is pri- 
marily a lime-loving plant. The soil should be well drained, 
and sand added if it is too heavy. Well-rotted manure worked 
around the plants will increase their growth, but if it cannot 
be obtained, bone meal should be used twice during the Sum- 
mer. Watering in dry seasons is helpful. 

Spring-blooming varieties should be pruned immediately 
after flowering, but since most kinds are in blossom all Sum- 
mer long, they are best pruned in the early Spring. Pruning 
consists principally of cutting back the dead wood to the first 
good eye. Most varieties bloom on the Spring growth, so that 
if the vines must be kept within certain bounds more of the 
wood should be removed. Some persons prefer to cut the tops 
back to within three feet of the ground in the Spring, care- 
fully training the new growth in the desired manner. 

Many varieties so closely resemble one another that a num- 
ber can be selected which possess the finest range of color, the 
greatest profusion of blooms, and which have proven to be the 
best growers in our climate. Naturally, the list is headed with 
the popular Clematis jackmanni, which produces large, saucer- 
shaped flowers in great quantities during the Summer months 
and until the first frosts. The color is rich purple, shaded blue. 
The vines vary in height from 12 to 20 feet in the North. 

The best white kind is C. henryi, which boasts the largest 
blooms of all, measuring eight inches across. It flowers a little 
later than C. jackmanni, continuing until freezing weather. 
The clematis Mme. Edouard Andre is a beautiful crimson red, 


with blooms about three and one-half inches across. The 
growth is dense but seldom reaches more than six feet in 
height. This variety blooms beautifully over a long period of 
time and creates admiration everywhere. Duchess of Edin- 
burgh is the best double-flowering variety and is white in 
color. It makes good growth but does not flower as freely as 
the preceding kind, although the blooms are of first quality. 
Ramona stands out as a good hardy variety, giving plenty 
of bloom of a distinct shade. Mme. Baron Veillard is light 
pink and a strong grower, often reaching a height of over 20 








The Little Known Clematis Montana Undulata 


feet. All these varieties bloom on the new wood and have 
similar foliage, which is dark green and usually pinnately 
compound and somewhat lobed. Most varieties produce sev- 
eral stalks, thus making vines that are a mass of flowers and 
leaves. 

Of the small-flowering varieties, C. paniculata is the best, 
producing small, fragrant, white, star-shaped flowers in great 
quantities during the Fall. Other varieties of clematis, perhaps. 
not quite so well known nor as easily procured, include C. 
coccinea, which is a native of Texas and an early bloomer, 
producing bright red flowers which are urn-shaped. It will 
thrive in the North but a little protection during the Winter 
will encourage additional growth and more flowers. C. crispa 
grows only three to four feet high with bell-shaped blossoms 
varying in color from blue to bluish purple. 

Several varieties of clematis were introduced by the late: 
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Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, the best known of which is C. montana 
rubens. It is a vigorous grower, reaching a height of ten feet 
and is a delicate orchid-pink in color; it is said by some 
authorities to be the best of the montana group. In the 
writer's opinion, it is only a little better than C. montana 
undulata. The blossoms of the latter are whitish pink in 
color, or even shell-pink, with streaks of lighter pink running 
through the flowers. This is a fine, hardy grower that blooms 
on old wood. The height varies from ten to 15 feet. 

Clematis tangutica is a bright yellow with beautiful gray- 
green foliage. It grows ten feet high and is one of the best 
yellow kinds. Countess of York, with red blossoms and a 
good top, is much in favor in Europe at the present time. 
C. alpina is the earliest species to bloom. It is very hardy, 
coming from high altitudes in Europe, and its six-foot height 
makes it very useful in rock gardens or trained over low 
bushes. 


Clematis spooneri is another of Dr. Wilson’s introductions, 





The Native Pasque Flower 


and resembles C. montana very much. Ville de Lyon is a fine 
old red kind, resembling Mme. Edouard Andre very closely, 
but which grows higher. The source of many of our present- 
day varieties is found in C. viticella, a rich purple kind from 
South Europe. 

Clematis vines may be selected so that there will be blooms 
from early Summer until frost. Let them climb over a trellis 
or against a wall. They may be used to cover fences, in com- 
bination with roses, or stumps or large limestone rocks, or 
they may even be trained over low bushes or posts along the 
back of the herbaceous border. 

—James I. George. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


A Seaside Eschscholtzia 


SCHSCHOLTZIA californica var. maritima is not as 
familiar to gardeners as it should be. In many ways it is 
more attractive than the type. It is certainly a more graceful 
grower for it has none of the ragged floppiness of the garden 
eschscholtzia but hugs the ground, forming a solid mat dense 
with foliage. The leaves are so decorative that they are excuse 
enough for its being, even though the plant never bloomed. 
The segments of the leaves are short and so closely crowded 
as to resemble fine filigree work. They lie flat upon the stem 
and are a beautiful shade combining gray, blue and silver- 
green. [he flowers are lemon yellow with an orange blotch 
at the base of each petal. 
As its name implies, this eschscholtzia is found only along 
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the coast. It grows on the islands of the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel and on a limited portion of the mainland where plants 
sometimes make a three-foot spread. It is at its best when 
growing in sandy soil containing some nutriment, and within 
reach of salt air and sea winds. This eschscholtzia would be 
a valuable addition to sea-side gardens where the Winters are 
not too severe. 
—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


‘The Lovely Pasque Flower 


Fr one wishes to enhance the beauty of his very early Spring 
garden, why not procure a few clumps of pasque flower, 
Anemone patens (A. patens nuttalliana) ? If one lives where 
this dainty harbinger of Spring is native this is doubly for- 
tunate because it will be possible to get plants for the digging 
and at the most favorable time for transplanting. This plant 
should not be confused with the European pasque 
flower, A. pulsatilla. 

No catalogue can quite describe the appeal of 
these blossoms when found in early Spring. The 
outside of the five- pointed sepals of blue-lavender 
are covered with a gray pubescence as are the stems, 
making them difficult to see until one is right on 
them. Nestled in the dead, gray grass, one stumbles 
onto clumps of three or four up to 12 or more, so 
early that the earth around their woody bulbs is 
not yet thawed. Often a favored spot is in full 
flower while snow is still on the ground. 

Pasque flowers do not enjoy being moved and 
perhaps when one considers that early Spring is 
most often chosen, this cannot be wondered at. 
Just before they go into dormancy in mid-Summer 
is a good time to move them and when they are 
fully dormant is still better. Be sure and mark the 
spot in the latter case as they disappear completely. 
Likewise, care must be taken that they are not dug 
out of the garden by mistake. 

While the pasque flower grows on dry, gravelly 
hillsides, it must have water to get established. 
This does not mean the soil must be kept soaked. 
Rather that it should not be allowed to become 
bone dry. Do not expect to see the pasque flowers until the 
following Spring. 

This habit of absolutely disappearing makes the pasque 
flower a little difficult to use in the rock garden where it seems 
it would feel most at home. By choosing a few large pockets 
it would be possible to plant them with some companion 
plant that likes the same soil and which would obligingly 
cover the bare spot by mid-Summer. 

—Amy L. Snowberg. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Blue Beads for Deep Shade 
_ BEADS, Clintoma borealis, is an attractive plant for 


deep woods or moist situations. The foliage grows from 
the ground like that of Orchis spectabilis and is often mis- 
taken for it. The flowers are pale yellow, in drooping umbels 
on scapes usually about a foot high. In the Fall, berries of a 
wonderful shade of blue follow, and are particularly striking 
in contrast with the brilliant red berries of Jack-in-the-pulpits 
and trilliums, which are ripe at the same time. I have walked 
through miles of them on Grandfather Mountain. 

Clintonia umbellata is similar but has upright white 
flowers, slightly fragrant, and generally has brown spots on 
the petals. The berries are black and not nearly so showy as in 
C. borealis. 

—NMrs. G. Latta Clement. 
Asheville, N. C. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


Ls 


RECOMMEND that amateurs who want attractive flowers 

for the background of their perennial border in the 
Autumn set out a few plants of Cimicifuga simplex this 
Spring. Most garden makers are acquainted with the bugbane, 
often called black cohosh or black snakeroot, and which has 
the botanical name of C. racemosa. The cimicifuga mentioned 
is really a variety of C. racemosa but grows only three feet 
high instead of six or seven feet and blooms in the Autumn 
rather than in July or August. Moreover, the flower stalks 
are not curved at the top as are those of C. racemosa. In the 
few gardens where I have seen this perennial, it has been one 
of the most satisfactory of the Fall flowers and might well 
be planted more freely. Although not particular as to situa- 
tion, this cimicifuga will bloom in partial shade. 


AM interested to learn that the common moth ball, which 

has for many years been faithfully used by amateurs, but 
which has been scorned by professionals, has at last come into 
good standing as a fungicide. Dr. Freeman Weiss and E. L. 
Evinger of the United States Department of Agriculture 
assert that naphthalene has the power to kill fungi which is 
true, likewise, of moth balls. They can be used in the garden 
at the rate of 500 pounds to the acre to check fungus disease. 
It is not necessary that the moth balls come into contact with 
the fungus organisms in order to destroy them. Tests both 
in the field and in the greenhouse seem to indicate that there 
is no danger of injuring the plants even with a heavier dose 
than is needed to control diseases. Moth balls are so reasonable 
in price and so easy to obtain that they apparently offer possi- 
bilities as fungicides. If I am not mistaken, the late Maurice 
Fuld was the first man to advocate the use of moth balls in 
the garden and was laughed at for the suggestion. Time 


brings many changes. 


Y correspondents in various states have had much to say 
about the iniquity of mice and moles since I wrote 
something a few weeks ago (February 15, 1932) about the 
difficulties encountered by amateurs in dealing with them. 
Mrs. Ida M. Miller of Jackson, Mich., believes that she has at 
last found a way to save her choice seeds from the mice and 


would like to have me pass the information along. She writes: 


The mice in the coldframes had eaten several kinds of seed, but when 
they dug out my treasured Scabiosa caucasica hybrid seed they gave me a 
good idea; I found the inside of the seed eaten out and the husks on top 
of the ground. I had some large Russian sunflower seeds still in the seed 
dealer’s envelope. I poured half a teacupful or more into a wide mouthed 
bottle, added a half teaspoon of strychnine, put on the cover and shook it 
well; a few of these I scattered out of the bottle on top of the seed bed; 
the next morning I found that most of them had been eaten, that is, the 
inside; the husks are mostly left; twice I found a mouse that died before 
it could get out of the bed. I feel sure it is best to use bait that has not 
been touched by the human hand, for these mice never would take any 
kind of bait in a trap. 

Since using this method I have never lost any seeds for the day before 
the seeds are to be planted I level the soil off, and on top of it scatter the 
seeds from the bottle. Invariably they are most of them eaten by the next 
morning, and I sow my seeds in perfect confidence. The frames being lath 
covered, I feel that there is no danger of birds being poisoned by the seeds. 


EORGE W. HEATH of Nuttall, Va., has had sorte pe- 
culiar experiences with both mice and moles and comes 
to an equally peculiar conclusion, as will be seen by reading 


his letter, which is as follows: 


A_year ago last November we planted 25,000 Lilium tigrinum bulbs 
ranging from 10 to 12 cm. In February we tore down a strip of fence, 
about 150 feet long, very heavily overgrown with honeysuckle. To make 
a good job, we grubbed out the roots; also three nests of ground mice. In 
the close vicinity were large quantities of our lily bulbs. Later when the 
bulbs came up, there were many missing spaces in the rows, but where the 
nests had been quantities came up. 

Several years ago, before we wired our Spanish and Dutch irises, we 
nee oy over 500 from two storehouses made by mice in a ditch banking 
near by. 





: 


At Salisbury, Md., gas was used in the mole runs and shortly after a 
storehouse full of irises and a nest of dead chipmunks were uncovered. 

For years I had a continuous controversy with a friend as to whether 
mice or moles were responsible for the disappearance of tulip, iris, lily and 
various other bulbs. He championed the mole and I the mouse. Finally he 
happened to be present when an iris storehouse was uncovered and several 
mice killed. After closely examining one of them he remarked, ‘‘This isn’t a 
mouse and it isn’t a mole,”’ and then, after further close examination, ‘‘We 
have both been wrong, this animal is half mouse and half mole.’’ And 
there our controversy rests till this day. 


Here, then, is a new question for the scientists to wrestle 
with. Do moles and mice cross? And is there a new creature 
with all the iniquities of both mice and moles? Heaven forbid! 


LUE spray has been recommended from time to time 

for ridding evergreens of red spiders during the Summer 

months. The glue forms a thin film over the needles and 

branches, which eventually dries, cracks, and peels off, taking 

with it the insects. The same spray may be effective in destroy- 

ing scales which infest house and conservatory plants, having 
broad, smooth foliage. 

The glue spray has been found effective, too, on palms not 
only for its efficiency as an insecticide but also for its ability 
to remove the dirt deposits on the foliage. The latter effect 
led a Montana firm to try using a glue spray to clean an excep- 
tionally dirty greenhouse roof. A strong solution of glue was 
painted on the glass, and when it cracked and peeled off a few 
days later it removed most of the sooty deposit. The little dirt 
left on the glass had become so loosened that it could be 
washed off easily with the hose and a swab. The glue spray 
recommended for use on plants is made by dissolving one-half 
pound of cheap grade glue in a small quantity of boiling 
water, to which is added enough water to make five gallons. 
More glue should be used in the solution for cleaning glass. 





Cimicifuga Simplex, a Good Perennial for Late Summer 
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Treatment of Acid Soil Plants* 


oe plants thrive only when the soil is neutral or essen- 
tially so, some are tolerant of acidity and others seem to 
prefer an acid reaction in their soils. For the last group, a 
special type of horticultural practice is necessary. To succeed 
with them, the acidity represented in the plot to be allotted to 
their growth should be ascertained at the outset. The presence 
of weeds like sorrel or moss is not a safe criterion, and tests 
should be made with indicator outfits such as are now on the 
market. Color No. 5 or 4 on the usual scale represents a suffi- 
cient degree of acidity, but should a lower acid value (1.e., a 
larger number on the scale) be found, special soil treatment 


will be necessary. 

An acid soil bed may be constructed by digging out the 
original soil to a depth of a foot or two and filling in with 
a mixture of sand and acid peat or some equivalent, such as 
rotten wood or old sawdust. Do not use manure, compost or 
leaf mold, as they are rarely sufficiently acid. If the bed is at 
the base of a hill from which alkaline materials may drain, 
protect it by a barrier of wood or of masonry in which pieces 
of lime-free rock are held together by plaster of Paris wet with 
weak aluminum sulphate solution. 

Instead of digging out the soil, sufficient acidification can 
often be attained by surface applications of one of the afore- 
mentioned forms of humus, from which the rain will carry 
acids to the plant roots. Commercial tannic acid or even 
aluminum sulphate may also be applied at the rate of a few 
ounces per square yard, but care must be taken that it does not 
lie in concentrated form against roots or stems. Tests with 
the indicator outfit should be repeated at intervals of a month 
or two and further applications made whenever the reading 
shows deficient acidity. 

When acid soil plants show signs of malnutrition, even 
though the acidity is adequate, the plant food content of the 
bed may be exhausted. Only such fertilizer chemicals as are 
potentially acid should be used; one mixture which has 
proved successful consists of one part sulphate of potash, two 
parts bone meal and five parts cottonseed meal. A few ounces 
of this mixture is to be broadcast over a square yard of surface. 

In some cases related species may differ in soil acidity pref- 
erence, as for example, Trillium grandiforum (neutral) and 
T. undulatum (acid) ; Hepatica acutiloba (neutral) and H. 
americana (acid). 

Acid soil shrubs include rhododendrons, azaleas, kalmias, 
and the franklinia. 

Acid soil herbaceous perennials include the native lilies. 

Good ground covers for acid soil shrub beds are clintonia, 
convallaria, Iris verna, hexastylis, Oxalis montana, Cornus 
canadensis, leiophyllum, Gaylussacia brachycera, Phlox 
amoena (true), Chelone lyon, mitchella, galax and shortia. 





*From a lecture by Prof. Edgar T. Wherry of the University of Pennsylvania before the 


Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association. 
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National Council Garden Club Convention 


f be committee on arrangements for the annual convention 
of the National Council of State Garden Club Federations, 
which is to be held in Boston, Mass., announces the dates as 
June 7 to 10, inclusive, 1932. Headquarters for the conven- 
tion will be the Copley-Plaza Hotel. The program is ready 
for distribution. Registration will be from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
on the first day, June 7. During the afternoon, committees 
will meet following which there will be a dinner at 7 p.m. 

On Wednesday the annual meeting will take place at 9 a.m. 
Later in the morning delegates will leave by bus for a tour of 
gardens and points of historical interest in Swampscott, 
Salem, Danvers, and Manchester. Thursday’s visits will in- 
clude the Arnold Arboretum, Mrs. Louis Frothingham’s rose 
garden in North Easton and Mrs. John Ames’s azalea garden. 

Returning from a clambake at Cohasset, the flower show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Boston will be 
visited. Special exhibits of the American Iris Society are to be 
staged at this show. 

Historic Wayside Inn and gardens in Concord, Wellesley, 
Wayland, Weston, Lincoln and Cambridge will be viewed 
beginning at 10 a.m. on Friday. There will be an opportunity 
to visit the flower show of the Worcester Garden Club. 

Special invitations have been extended by the Garden Club 
Federations of Rhode Island and Connecticut to visit their 
states on Saturday, June 11. Rhode Island has made arrange- 
ments to serve a clambake at the Squantum Club, near Provi- 
dence, at 12:30. There will be a garden tour including 
Newport estates. The Garden Club of New Haven and the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut will entertain the 
delegates at a luncheon at 1:15 p.m. at the New Haven Lawn 
Club, followed by visits to Yale University and New Haven 
gardens. There will be automobile accommodations. 

The Committee on Arrangements is as follows: Chairman, 
Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., Hyde Park; vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Charles Belknap, North Andover; clerk, Mrs. Joseph S. 
Leach, Walpole; hospitality, Mrs. Bryan S. Permar, Chestnut 
Hill; choice of gardens, Mrs. Penrose Hallowell, Readville; 
personnel, Mrs. Harold Plimpton, Hingham; registration, 
Mrs. J. Franklin McElwain, Boston; publicity and printing, 
Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, Walpole, and Mrs. Philip R. Allen, 
Walpole; finance, Mrs. Gustave L. Daigneau, Salem; and 
information, Mrs. Carlton R. Richmond, Milton. 


Dwarf Rhododendrons in the Rock Garden 


O rock garden should be planted wholly to herbaceous 
plants, for the smaller shrubs, particularly those ever- 
green, are needed for interest and variety when there are no 
flowers. In those parts of the rock garden not too hot and dry, 
especially on the famed north slope, along with primulas and 
saxifrages, the low shrubs of the heath family are fine. 

Of the more than 200 species of evergreen rhododendrons 
there must be at least a dozen that never by most vigorous 
growth reach much over a two-foot height, that are alpine 
by nature and are uninjured by cold or snow. The two wee 
ones from the Alps, Rhododendron hirsutum and R. ferru- 
gineum, used to be offered by American dealers. Now that 
alpine gardens are built for them, they will be demanded 
again. It is easy to grow them from imported seed—merely a 
mattér of a little time and patience. I have also varieties album 
and major of R. ferrugineum. On the higher hills of New 
England there is R. lapponicum, with purplish flowers. 

There are tiny species from China, but they do not yet 
seem to be in this country, except in private collections. All 
these are much like their American cousin, Trailing Arbutus, 
in effect of bloom and habit of growth, but taller, and will 
thrive under similar soil conditions. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Storage Tests With Dahlias 

LY... roots keep best in a temperature of from 35 to | 
50 degrees Fahrenheit. This fact has been established by | 

tests made at the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research 

at Yonkers, N. Y. The results of these tests, made in the Win- 

ter of 1930-31, have just been published. 

Three varieties of dahlia, Jersey’s Beauty, Mrs. I. de ver 
Warner and Esther R. Holmes, were used, all grown in the 
institute garden until frost, October 21, 1930, when the 
clumps were dug and allowed to dry for several days. Then 
they were divided into six lots and packed in granulated peat 
moss in wooden boxes. Uncovered, the boxes of clumps were 
placed in storage November | in six places under varying con- 


ditions. 

As was to be expected, roots stored in a high temperature 
shriveled much more than those kept at a low temperature. 
The miniature roots stored in a low temperature stayed 
plump and were fit for propagation, but it was found that 
only well-matured clumps stood the Winter well at high tem- 
peratures. 

Freezing is probably detrimental, for the clumps stored in 
a room at 35 degrees did not keep so well as those kept at 40 
or 50 degrees; this may have been because of the temperature’s 
falling below freezing, as a valve failed and the temperature 
for several hours at various times dropped below freezing. 
But tubers in a fluctuating low temperature kept as well as 
those in a constant low temperature. 

For a field test, ten well-selected divisions from each lot 
were planted side by side. Among the plants that grew there 
was hardly any difference. But of the lots which were stored 
at a high temperature, only five of the ten divisions produced 
plants. 

Imported peat moss proved entirely satisfactory for pack- 
ing the roots. Used as it comes from the bale, the peat was 
found dry enough to take care of the excess moisture from the 
roots and yet it did not cause excessive drying. 


Why Camellias Drop Their Buds 


I have a number of camellias in my conservatory. The plants have been 
kept in both high and low temperatures but still they drop their buds. 
Why is this? 

The important things to remember in growing camellias 
are that they like a very low temperature, abundant venti- 
lation during suitable weather, a constantly moist atmos- 
phere, and careful watering. Furthermore, the greenhouse in 
which they are growing should have, if possible, very high 
sides and no shade whatsoever during the Winter months, al- 
though a light shading is advisable from late February 
through October. The heating pipes should be placed so that 
they are not near the plants. 

During the Winter months the temperature in the green- 
house should be from 36 to 40 degrees at night and from 55 
to 60 degrees during the day. The less heat they get the better. 
Syringe the plants freely to keep the humidity high. During 
the growing period of camellias abundant watering is advis- 
able, if there is good drainage in the pots, but after the growth 
is completed and the flower buds set, more care in watering is 
necessary; too much water causes the buds to drop as does a 
dry condition at the roots. The very double flowered kinds are 
more likely to drop their buds than the single and loose flow- 
ered varieties. 

There is a tendency to overpot camellias especially when 
they are small. Therefore, it is important that they should 
never be repotted until they are nearly pot-bound and even 
then only in pots two inches larger in diameter, at least with 
smaller plants. 
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hs is one of the new and 
outstanding developments in dahlia culture. Orchid 
Flowering Dahlias have proved immensely popular 
because of their exceptional value for decorative pur- 
poses. They are especially attractive when used as 
a cut flower on a dinner or luncheon table. 


Orchid Flowering Dablias are of easiest possible culture. If planted 
and allowed to sd naturally will produce bushy plants, two to four 
feet in height, literally covered with blossoms. rimmed back three 
or four main stems to a plant, and staked, larger sprays and better 
flowers will be produced. The graceful curve of the petal prompted 
the name “Orchid Flowering.” 


Price: tubers: $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen 





9 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 
Desk C-3 
I enclose $10.00 for one dozen assortment Orchid Flowering Dablias. 
NAME 
ADDRESS STATE 
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Bargains in Evergreens 


THIS YEAR presents unprecedented opportunities to buy fine 
young evergreens at absurdly low prices. All stock is first class 
nursery grown and up to the highest standards of quality for the size 
and grade. They are nice bushy little trees that will grow and thrive. 


LET THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES :— 


PINES (Pinus) (inches) (transplanted) (100) (1,000) 
17,000 Red (resinosa) 15 to 30 twice (bushy) $22.00 $160.00 
25,000 Austrian 15 to 22 once (light) ey 50.00 

4,000 Austrian 18 to 24 twice (bushy) 28.00 225.00 
12,000 Riga Scotch 12 to 18 once 6.00 45.00 
2,000 Riga Scotch 18 to 24 twice (heavy) 10.00 80.00 
1,000 Mugho Dwarf 10 to 12 twice (bushy) 20.00 180.00 
SPRUCE (Picea) 
2,000 Colorado 8 to 12 twice (bushy) 20.00 190.00 
2,000 Blue-green 6to 8 twice (nice) 10.00 75.00 
8,000 Englemann Blue 9 to 12 once (bushy) 23.00 180.00 
1,500 Englemann Blue 12 to 16 once (bushy) 33.00 ceee 
10,000 White (alba) 10 to 15 three (fine) 12.00 90.00 
18,000 White (alba) 6 to 12 twice (good) 4.00 25.00 
40,000 Norway 12 to 18 twice (bushy) 9.00 72.00 
40,000 Norway 8 to 12 once 3.00 20.00 
FIRS (Abies) 
5,000 Concolor (Silver) 8 to 10 once (nice) 8.00 65.00 
3,000 Concolor (Silver) 8 to 10 twice (bushy) 18.00 140.00 
28,000 Balsam 6 to 12 once 3.50 25.00 
18,000 Douglas 4to 8 once 3.00 20.00 
5,000 Douglas 10 to 15 twice (bushy) 20.00 150.00 
2,000 Nikko 8 to 12 twice (bushy) 16.00 130.00 
2,000 Veitch’'s 8 to 10 twice (bushy) 10.00 95.00 


Many other varieties and sizes contained in our 1932 Short Guide 
with 60 photographs in natural color. And for small stock for re- 
forestation we offer the most complete list published in United States. 
Many rare and unusual trees and shrubs available as well at these 


amazing prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co. Established 1878 


50 Sore New York City 


————— 

















TRAILING ARBUTUS 


We have a limited quantity of this beautiful plant left 
for April and May shipment. They are nursery-grown 
and in fine condition. Please order early. 
75c each; $6.00 per 10 
$50.00 per 100; packed free 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 
H. V. LAWRENCE 


FALMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Low-Growing Hairy Phlox 


i Be» true Phlox amoena (hairy phlox) is one of the best 
of the low-growing phlox for hot, sunny situations in the 
rock garden. Early last Spring I collected several plants and 
put them in full sun in very rich soil. They had an average 
of three flowering stems when brought in. Despite the pro- 
longed drouth during late Summer they continued to grow 
and bloomed the entire time. At present some of the clumps 
are nearly two feet across and I hesitate to estimate the number 
of flower stems ready to open as soon as the weather becomes 
warm. The plants which I have had in my wild garden, in 
shade, for three years, are not much larger than when planted. 
They bloom only in the Spring. 

The leaves are about one inch long, sessile and quite hairy. 
The stems are sometimes a foot long and when in flower, in 


| sun, turn almost straight up, making a mass of dazzling pink 
| flowers on terminal cymes. In nature P. amoena is usually 
_ found in open woods in thin soil, well drained and no doubt 


| acid. 


Phlox stolonifera (reptans) is a wonderful creeper for a 
ground cover. If planted in the shade it will soon cover quite 


| an area and be a mass of soft lavender blossoms in May. I 


have found individual plants of a decided pink. A bank cov- 
ered with this phlox is a sight not to be forgotten. If planted 
in sun it will make a clump somewhat as does P. divaricata 
and look much like it. 

Phlox stolonifera does not cover as long a blooming season 
as P. amoena but the soft colors as they vary from purple to 


violet and pink are gems for any garden. 
—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 


| Asheville, N. C. 


Spiraea Crenata in Iowa 


fone CRENATA has such outstanding points of 
merit in Jowa that I feel it should be better known. The 


_ number of Summer blooming shrubs is often considered small 
_ so this seems a real find, if for no other reason. Though small 
| when planted it made rapid growth despite the worst drought 


southern Iowa had experienced in 35 years and came into 


| bloom in August. Every branch, and there were more than a 
| dozen, was tipped with a panicle of dainty white flowers. 


It seemed to have a much longer season of bloom than §. bil- 


| lardi and the blooms remained in good condition much longer. 


It was far superior to S. billardi in every respect and it seems 


| to me that most gardeners would do well to add it to their 


collections and I hope further trials will continue to impress 


| me with its merits. 


—Helen Gleason Tedrow. 


| Kellerton, Iowa. 


What Happens to the Lilies 
| WX THEN buying lily bulbs for Summer blooming, choose 


the largest bulbs you can get that have never bloomed. 


| A bulb which has a bit of old brown flower stem in its heart 


is not one large circular bulb, but two semi-circular ones 
which have been growing from bulblets around the stalk that 
bloomed last year. These will take another year to bloom. 
Great care is required in planting the bulbs that the out- 
side bulb scales shall not be loosened, for new bulblets would 
then start growing on them, and this outside growth would 
affect the development of the new plants, decreasing the size 
of the flowers. 

Nothing is easier to grow than lily bulbs, but the rarer 
varieties need a longer reconstruction period after blooming. 
To assure yearly blooming, successive plantings must be made 


| of bulbs which are nearly ready to flower. These rarer bulbs 


must be transplanted twice each year, for the double bulbs 
should be separated and the bulblets removed. Trying to 


grow two bulbs attached to the same root is like planting two 
plants in the same place in which case one would die or both 


Ask for Our Complete Catalog 
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would fail. Moreover, every lily bulb needs new soil at least 
every six months. If they are in light soil, which is best for 
most lilies, they may be transplanted so carefully that their 
growth will not be interrupted for a day. 


—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


A Pantry Becomes a Plant Room 
HAT to do with a deserted butler’s pantry was a prob- 


lem. Here was this alcove directly off the living-room, | 


too big for a closet, yet not large enough to assume the dig- 
nity of a den. 

“Why not a plant room?” some one said, knowing our 
love for a garden. 

So this waste space has become a perfect treasure to us in 





the Winter, of interest to our friends and a joy to our canary, | 


which loves being shut in there to flit about among the plants 
and take a dip in the fountain. This fountain is a wall foun- 
tain where real water pours forth, freely, a help in filling my 
watering pot. 

Under the group of three casement windows to the south 
is a glass shelf supported by good-looking wrought iron 
brackets and such a variety of plants as I crowd onto that 
shelf! 

The tall, scraggy geraniums soften the window frames, 
while cyclamen, begonias and primroses, blossom in the front 
row. On the tiled floor stand the larger plants and the pots 
of English ivy, that trail over the walls (with the help of 
brads). 

The chief treasure, however, is a lovely old statue of a 
saint with her chalice, which we picked up in Italy. It is a 
choice bit of Italian wood carving, its polychrome colorings 
softened by perhaps 200 years of patient service in a little 
mountain church. A domed niche was made especially for her 
in the wall opposite the windows. The brilliant Italian blue 
background suits her perfectly and she seems at peace in her 
new abode among the flowers. 

The Italian blue is repeated in the arched ceiling, the win- 
dow mullions and the bordering tiles of the floor. A small 
closet door is latticed, while a bambino plaque and an Italian 
bottle or two lend color to the place. It is remarkable that so 
much pleasure can be crowded into so tiny a cubicle—six by 
five. 

—Mrrs. Stephen P. Alden. 
Brockton, Mass. 


The Glory of the Sun 


HE note in a recent issue about Leucocoryne ixioides 
odorata, known popularly as the Glory of the Sun, 


prompts a note on the sowing of the seeds that are being | 


offered now by many firms. In the past, poor germination 
has been reported, and this is likely to obtain when we 








consider that the season of growth is reversed. Our experi- | 
ence is, with a large quantity of home-grown seeds, sown | 


at once after harvesting, no germination until the Winter 
rains came, and then a crop that was fully satisfactory. 
The sowing in pots or pans will be necessary east, and 
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when the seedlings are seen, it will be best to plunge the | 


pot in earth preferably outdoors as soon as ripening off is 
seen and this is not long after the foliage is matured. 

We are fortunate in that all the flowers seen from about 
6000 bulbs, are of the beautiful sky-blue form, for in 
certain sections of Chile, it occurs as white or very pale 
blue. The fully mature bulbs are the size of a five-cent 
piece, sO one must not expect much size in one-year-old 
seedlings, hence the need of caring for seedlings after these 


ripen off the first year or two. 
—E. O. Orpet. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Memorial Day among the Green Mountains; showing the Mt. Mansfield. Hotel 
on Mt. Mansfield. 


6 Outstanding Yellow Perennials 


from 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Achillea filipendulina—3 ft. Large flat heads of brilliant yellow, highly scented flowers 
in late Summer. 25 cts., 3 for 60 cts. 
Doronicum plantagineum, Leopard’s Bane—3 ft. The earliest yellow daisy-like flower. 
8-inch blooms on long stems. 35 cts., 3 for 90 cts. 
Gaillardia “Golden Gleam’’—2 ft. A pure yellow Gaillardia without a trace of red. 
35 cts., 3 for 90 cts. 
Inula Royleana, Himalayan Daisy—2 ft. Large golden yellow daisies, 5 to 6 inches in 
diameter in late Summer, rare. 35 cts., 3 for 90 cts. 
Senecio clivorum—2 ft. Large, tropical looking foliage with 83-inch coiey -like flowers on 
long stems all Summer. 5 cts., 3 for 60 cts. 


Trollius, Golden Queen—3 ft. A new hybrid Trollius from nae Sth with much larger 
flowers and more of them than any of the old varieties. 50 cts., 3 for $1.25 


ee 


Our Free Catalog lists a full line of Perennials, Shrubs, Trees, Evergreens, 
Roses and has a Rock Garden Department listing 200 Real Rock Plants. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Barre, Vermont, Dept. H 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES RISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 








SPRING IS NOW HERE 


And our hearts are all throbbing with an eagerness to get out in our 
garden and dig. 

Then you will need some more CHOICE SHRUBS and PLANTS 
to carry out your dream garden plan. 


Our new catalog will tell you all about some of the nice quality 
EVERGREENS AZALEAS RHODODENDRONS 
SHADE TREES — PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS that will come in handy. 


Lower prices and extra quality stock will help you in your decisions. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(THURLOWS & STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUY HARDY NORTHERN EVERGREENS | 


To demonstrate the advantages of buying sturdy | 


stock from the North, we extend to you these 
special introductory offers: 
SPECIAL OFFER 32-3 


Austrian Pine, 5-yr., trans. ......... 10”-16” 
White Cedar, 6-yr., trans. .......... g7-12" 
White Spruce, 6-yr., trans. twice ..... 9”-12” 
Cal. Seewes, G-95.; C0ONEE oe ks es cnt 8”-12” 
Scotch Pine, 5-yr., trans. ..........12%-16” 
12 TREES FOR $4.00 
SPECIAL OFFER 32-4 
Mugho Pine, 7-yr., trans. twice 6”-10” 
Red Pine, 5-yr., trans. twice. . . 1E° 5S" 
Norway Spruce, 5-yr., trans. twice 8”-14” 
Engelman Spruce, 6-yr., trans. twice te = ge 
Balsam Fir, 6-yr., trans. twice .. . 10”-16” 
12 TREES FOR $4.00 
SPECIAL HEDGE OFFER 
A. White Spruce, 7-yr.-old, twice trans. 16”-20” 
50 TREES, $10.00 
16”-20” | 


B. Norway Spruce, 7-yr.-old, twice trans. 
50 TREES, $10.00 

C. White Cedar, 6-yr., once trans. ....10”-15” 
50 TREES, $8.00 


Any of the above group offers delivered prepaid to | 


your home upon receipt of Check or Money Order. 
Shipments to be made about May Ist. 
CUPSUPTIC 
NURSERY 
DESK O-4 







FOUNDED 1068 





Boxwoor 


We shall be pleased to have you 
visit our exhibit at the International 
Flower Show—Grand Central 
Palace, New York. March 14 to 21. 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 








RHODODENDRONS 


Special combination offer, 18 Rhododen- 
drons, 1 to 3 feet $5.00, choice specimen 
stock, balled and burlapped, in bundles. 


BEAM’S RHODODENDEON GARDENS | > 1bit ne 
Va. | logue garden club meeting by pointing out varieties of plants 


Princeton w. 





Rare Rhododendrons 


My new list, embracing about 75 
sorts, the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will be 
yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 











CUTTING-GROWN NAMED 
HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
Hollies Rare Evergreens 


Send for 
SPECIAL LIST 
RARITIES and SPECIMENS 


GUYENCOURT NURSERIES, INC. 
GUYENCOURT, DELAWARE 





New and Rare Shrubs 


Cytisus nigricans 
Spike Broom, 8” pots, $1.00 each 


Jasminum stephanense 
Pink OCiimber, 3” pots, $1.00 each 


Send for List 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 


GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 




















HORTICULTURE 
COOOL OLLI OELOLS 





UOOL OL OL 


Garden Club Program for April 


PUGUFUFLUINGLSILS 
Subject: Making the Most of the Catalogues. 


With Spring comes catalogues. Garden clubs everywhere 
usually devote one program a year to them. The procedure 
may vary according to the wishes of the program committee. 
Often every member is invited to bring his most valued cata- 
logues to the meeting. One by one they are exhibited, and the 


m 








i 


| owner reports on choice varieties which he or she has found 


most satisfactory. Clippings from garden magazines may sup- 


plement the members’ experiences. 
Garden makers look forward to receiving their catalogues, 


_and they treasure them as much as books, for actually the 


catalogues are becoming more helpful every year. Many of 
them now contain specific cultural directions for the plants or 


_ seeds listed. Recommendations are made as to what plants 


may be grown in shade, sun, dry or wet places. One of the 


| new 1932 catalogues has a most valuable aid to gardening in 


a series of tabulations which briefly describe the plant, 
whether it is a tree, shrub, evergreen, or perennial, pointing 
out the season of bloom, the color of the flowers as well as 
the fruits, the landscape value, cultural directions and other 
points of interest. This information is more likely to be 
accurate than that found even in popular garden books, be- 
cause it is based on many years of wide experience. 

The home owner confronted with the problem of laying 


out the home grounds may now turn to the catalogues for 


instructions. Many of them devote pages to suggestions for 
shrub borders, perennial borders, foundation plantings and 
rock gardens, illustrated with professional photographs and 
drawings. In fact, some catalogues have gained a reputation 
for their illustrations, especially of plant materials. There is 
no easier way for the amateur to recall plants by name than 
with the aid of pictures. 

Garden clubs which conduct Summer flower shows can 
improve the character of the exhibits at the time of the cata- 


and seeds listed in the catalogues which are especially choice. 


One member may have discovered where the best colored 
snapdragons may be obtained. Another person may have 
specialized in wallflowers, tulips, delphiniums, stocks, and 


| sO on. 


Very often garden club members prefer to grow their plants 


from seeds. Indeed, this is often necessary if rare things are 


being grown, for seeds must be brought from abroad. A wide 
selection of seeds of alpines, rock plants, perennials, trees, 
shrubs, gladioli, dahlias and even waterlilies, a few wild 
flowers and plants adapted to game preserves is now available. 
There is a surprisingly large number of catalogues of native 


plants, of interest particularly to the conservation committee. | 


It often happens that the best things are listed in small cata- 
logues, and this is particularly true of wild flower catalogues. 

Local libraries are usually very glad to set aside garden 
books and to permit the garden club to maintain its library 
in the building as well. To supplement the books, it is sug- 
gested that the members contribute their spare seed and nursery 
catalogues, or that separate copies be obtained so that all of 
the best catalogues may be available at all times. Some one 
member of the club might be assigned to the work of obtain- 


_ing catalogues, especially the choicer ones from Canada and 





Europe. She will find it a great help to follow the lists of 
catalogues which are published from time to time in Horticul- 
ture. 

Garden clubs can be of great assistance to the community 
by establishing test gardens. The Garden Club of Virginia 
now has narcissus trial grounds in addition to the rose garden. 
Many rare narcissi as well as other bulbs are listed in the 


catalogues. 
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Wall 
Pots 





with 
attached 
saucers 
PLAIN GLAZED 
(yellow, blue 
or green) 
4” 20c each 28c each 
5” 25c “ 35c “ 
6” 30c “ 42c “ 


Fifty cent package charge on orders under five 
dollars. 
We manufacture a complete line of plain and 
glazed flower pots and vases. 

Price List on Request 


A. H. HEWS & CO., Inc. 


80 SHERMAN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power gy, 
Oultivator for Garden- 
ers, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers. 

Low Prices—Easy Terms 

AMERICAN PARM MACHINE OO. 
1084 SSrd Ave. SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 











<PLANTS 
for your GARDEN 


Delightful and Different 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES Catalog, 1932 





Herbaceous Perennials 






Aquilegias Dicentras 
Hepaticas Veronicas 
Heuchera Violas 





Catalogue on Request 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Cheltenham, Pa. 















Summer-Flowering Bulbs 


Mexican Tiger Flower, Tigridia pavonia, 
dozen, $1.50. Pink Fairy Lily, Zephyran- 
thes rosea, dozen, $1. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 








SILVER SPRING MARYLAND 








LILACS 


Three New Chinese Species 


SYRINGAS 


Reflexa—Tomentella— Yunnanensis 
2 to 3 ft. $3.00—2 for $5.00—3 for $7.00 


UPTON NURSERY CO. 
4838 SPOKANE AVENUE DETROIT, MICH. 





The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 











HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 
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Flower, Rock and Water Gardens 













fe Pe and ie <« 
DARIEN conn. 


FINEST NURSERY STOCK 











Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 





Scotch Plains, N. J. 








WILD PLANTS 


Habenaria fimbriata, Lilium superbum, 
Lilium canadense, Hepatica triloba, Viola 
pubescens, Mitella diphylla, Cypripedium 
acaule, at 25c ea. Sanguinaria canadensis, 
Tiarella cordifolia, Ochis spectabilis, Gen- 
tiana andrewsii, Arisaema triphyllum, at 
20c ea. Coptis trifolia, Calla palustris, 
Epipactis pubescens, Smilacina trifolia at 
15c ea. 10 rates less. 


MYRON 8S. WHEELER, Berlin, Mass. 





Uncommon Native Plants 


such as Primula mistassinica, Iris lacustris 
and Trillium nivale will be found in my 
catalog of Wild Flowers, Rock Garden Plants 
and Perennials. Free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





NATIVE AND IMPORTED 


ALPINES and PERENNIALS 


Rare plants, bulbs and shrubs fromall parts 
of the world, with correct descriptions and 
cultural directions, in our 1932 44-page 
catalog. FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Box 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Thalictrum dioicum, Sanguanaria canaden- 
sis, Viola pedata, V. canadensis, V. primu- 
laefolia, V. prostrata, V. rotundifolia, V. 
villosa. Arisaema triphyllum, Aquilegia 
canadensis, Clintonia borealis, $1.50 doz. 
Price list free. 


NIK-NAR FARM 


BILTMORE STATION ASHEVILLE. N. C. 








Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





ALPINES 


We specialize in choice alpine plants and 
list 340 severely tested items. Arabis 
aubrietioides, Campanula Wockeii, Hyperi- 
cum grandiflorum, Inula  rhizocephala, 
Papaver monanthum, Saxifraga latepetio- 
lata and many other unusual alpines are 
among them. 


GRETHER & SON, Midland, Mich. 





A ROCK GARDEN 


will fit into some corner of your property. 
Masses of green or silver foliage and sheets of 
bright flowers tumbling softly over ragged gray 
rocks, and dainty plants poking up through 
narrow crevices. An informal, typically Amer- 
ican, and fascinating form of gardening. 


GRAY& COLE 9 “AReagitt 


MASS. 











HORTICULTURE 


A New Beech Pest 


NOTHER pestiferous insect has recently been added to 

the list of those attacking our trees. This time the invader 

is aesthetic in its taste, inasmuch as it confines its assault to the 

native and European beeches and their varieties. Is is known as 
the beech scale or Cryptococcus fagi. 

Following the original discovery of the beech scale in Bos- 
ton by Mr. John Ehrlich of Harvard University, an extended 
search was made by Mr. Ehrlich and the writer and colonies 
were found in the Arnold Arboretum, and in some of the 
Boston parks, and also in many of the estates and reservations 
in neighboring towns. 

The presence of this insect is revealed by a woolly appear- 
ance on the bark. This is due to a waxy secretion exuded as a 
white stringy fluff from the body. The adult insect is about 
0.33 mm. in length arid pale yellow in color. It feeds by 
inserting its proboscis into the bark. 

The insect’s migration and dissemination are effected by 
crawling from tree to tree within a stand of beeches, and by 
wind-carriage of bits of the so-called wool, containing eggs 
and larvae. 

The injury inflicted on the infested trees by the insects 
themselves is negligible. The after effects, however, are serious, 
inasmuch as the insects make possible the pathogenic activity 
of various fungi, as has been reported by Mr. Ehrlich after a 
pathological reconnaissance in the maritime provinces of Can- 
ada, where large stands of beeches have died from fungal 


| activity which followed scale attack. 


The eradication of the scale as soon as possible after its 


_ discovery is very essential, inasmuch as it will prevent the 














development of dangerous fungi. We have found by experi- 
mentation that Sunoco Oil mixed at the rate of 1-25 has 
proved effective; but it is absolutely essential that the entire 
surface of the tree should be thoroughly saturated while in a 
dormant condition. This insect is new and has not had time 
to become widespread here. Hence its early eradication may 


prevent the establishment of a very serious pest. 
—Richard J. Hayden, 


Superintendent of Parks. 
Boston, Mass. 


Another Canary Island Plant 
ANARINA CAMPANULA is a beautiful, cool green- 


house, herbaceous perennial from the Canary Islands 
that is closely allied to the campanula. It thrives in a compost 
of loam, leaf mold, thoroughly decomposed manure, and 


sand, in equal parts. It is tuberous rooted, therefore ample | 
| root space and perfect drainage are essential, and when new 
| growth commences, a little extra heat will considerably help 


the development of the flowers. Water should be liberally 
supplied during the growing season. The plant may be propa- 
gated by division at the time of repotting, or by cuttings 
inserted in sandy soil in gentle heat in the Spring. : 
The leaves are opposite, hastate and irregularly toothed. 
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What perennial 
completely disappears 
in the Summer ? 


Yes — and it comes up again, 
fresh and green, just as soon as 
the weather gets cool again! You 
will find a description of the 
habits of this unique, but widely 
known perennial on Page 106 
of Dreer’s 1932 Garden Book. 
And there are hundreds of 
equally interesting facts about 
the habits of flowers in this com- 
plete and authoritative reference 
work. Sent free on request to 
— interested in vegetable 
and flower seeds, roses, peren- 
nial plants, etc. i 





HENRY A. DREER 
Dept.Tl 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 

















Flowers are bell-shaped one and one-half inches long, and | 


one inch broad, drooping, solitary, terminating axillary 


branchlets. The color is brownish, or terra-cotta, and not 
yellowish as is sometimes described. The lobes of the corolla 


| are strongly reflexed. The parts of the calyx and corolla are 


in sixes whereas most, if not all, campanulas have the parts of 
their flowers in fives. The fruit is a fleshy berry. The color of 
the flowers, and the distinct bluish color of the foliage, gives 
the plant a unique appearance. It is by no means new, though 
very seldom seen, as records show it was introduced in 1696. 


_ Like many other good plants, it was evidently lost or dis- 


carded, until re-introduced by Franceschi in 1895. It is sur- 
prising to me that commercial houses in this country do not 
find treasures like canarina and catalogue them. Seeds are 
available abroad. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, Mass. 











Concerning Gardens 


Turee I_tustratep Lectures By 
Mrs. John Carroll Perkins 
AT THE HOTEL VENDOME 
Mondays, April 4, 11, 18, 1932 
at 3:00 o'clock 
“TREES AND FLOWERING SHRUBS” 
“A GARLAND FOR GARDENERS” 
“GARDENS—OLD AND NEW" 


Course Tickets—$5.00 
(Reserved section—$6.00) 
Single Tickets—$2.00 


To be obtained from 
MRS. ROBERT ALLISON WARE 
81 Pinckney Street Boston, Mass. 


STEWART MARKER 
{S VARIETY-NAME fest” *inarker 


tical marker 
fo 
U 


r the home 
3 
é 
i 











gardener as 
well as the commercial grower. It will not 
break. Easily read from a standing position. 
As a permanent marker it will last for 
years. Put name on with china marking 
crayon. Name may be removed with a pol- 
ishing material. Name plate will not lose 


off— it is % x 4% in. Stake is of heavy 


galvanized wire—15 in. high. And it Its 
low in price. 
Per 10 25 50 100 
$.80 $1.75 $3.00 $5.00 


CARSON B. STEWART, Burg Hill, Ohio 


DELPHINIUMS 


Field-grown, healthy, 1-year. Pudor's Prize- 
winner, $1.25 per 10, $10.00 per 100. Wrex- 
ham Hollyhocks, Glory of Puget Sound. 

60c per 10, $5.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000. 

The following prize-winners, picked cream from 
far and near, $2.50 per 10, $20.00 per 100. 

Pudor’s New Pedigreed Queen Mauve Ideal 
Cambria Jenny Jones 

Please remember our seeds were purchased best 
obtainable, regardless of price. 

All guaranteed to bloom this year 


THEODORE J. BIGELOW 
Camden Station, R. 5, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BLUE RIBBON GLADIOLI 


FINEST creations of the world’s most fa- 
mous hybridists. Very low prices. Very high 
quality. Our bulbs are guaranteed and we 
assure you of our most careful personal 
attention in filling your orders. 

TRIAL OFFER: 100 Blooming size bulbs 
in mixture—all colors including many ruf- 
fled varieties prepaid FOR ONLY $2.50. 
500 for only $10.00. Fine varieties—no 
trash. Get your friends to order with you. 


ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 


DESK A, BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


W orth W hile 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Acclimated, tested varieties 
The utmost in hardy mums 


FAIRY GARDENS 


NAPOLEON 











OHIO 
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Auauile Book About 
B mpROSES © 


Free on Request 


This little book 
gives a lot of in- 
formation it has 
taken a lifetime to dis- 
cover... culture, prun- 
ing, watering, diseases, 
insecticides, protection, 
and much more. Some of 
this information you can not 
secure from any other source, 
and Peterson Roses show the 
effect of this knowledge. Let 
us send you your copy today. 
25 cts. to Pacific Coast States. 

GEO. H. PETERSON, Inc. 

Rose and Peony Specialists 

45 Paramus Road, Fair Lawn, N. J 










Annual Larkspur 
Our Giant Imperial Strain 


Excels in Loveliness 

Seven showy shades 

Blue Spire (Oxford Blue) 

Exquisite Rose 

Exquisite Pink Improved 

Goria (Deep Rose) 

Lilac Spire 

Peach Blossom (Light Pink) 

White Spire 

Packet 25c—Special, 5 packets $1.00 
Plant in succession for an abundance of 

cheery Cut Flowers. 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MECONOPSIS 


Some uncommon varieties in pot-grown 
Meconopsis for Spring delivery. 

A very fine collection of Oriental Poppies 
for delivery when dormant. 





A list of these and many other items 
free on request. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW NURSERIES 


AYER'S CLIFF QUEBEC, CANADA 





RARE OLD ROSES 


Everblooming. Fragrant. Field-grown, own 
root. Mycrophylla Alba Odorata. c. 1835. 
Vigorous canes, rich glistening foliage, yel- 
lowish cream blooms of tea form, highly 
fragrant. Bush hedge, climber. $3, 3 for $6. 
Blush Noisette, c. 1817. Compact bush, dou- 
ble blooms of delicate blush in immense 
clusters. Musky fragrance, $5, 3 for $10. 
Rose du roi a fleurs pourpre, c. 1830. Da- 
mask perpetual. Large full crimson blooms 
with purple shadings. Best in Spring and 
Fall. $5, 3 for $10. 


Many other varieties——Write for price list 


OLD ROSE NURSERY 
LUSBY, CALVERT COUNTY, MARYLAND 


LATTER'S 
D 


FROM FINEST ve WINNING WREX- 
HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 per 
doz. Specially selected — $10 per doz. 
Seeds $1 pkt. None Better Regardless of 
Price. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 

32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 

Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 





Member: 





Statue-Bronze Memorial Plaque! 


When you plant a tree 
for Washington mark it 
PERMANENTLY with 
this beautiful solid bronze 
plaque. Letters and bor- 
der are embossed against 
stippled background, 
Complete with attach- 
ment postpaid. Size2%4” 
high, 50c, and 5”, $2.75, 
each. Circular free. 





GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


BICENTENNIAL 
TREE 











GREENE'S EVERGREEN NURSERY, Dover, Mass. 
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‘THE NEW BOOKS 


Fe ee ee ae ee 


A Garden Book for Amateurs 


“Book of Gardening,’ by Leonard Barron. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran &% Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.25. 
es garden makers with little or no knowledge of 

the fundamentals of gardening may read the ‘‘Book of 
Gardening”’ with perfect assurance that they are getting sound 
instruction. In the opening chapter, Leonard Barron analyzes 
the question of soils very carefully, because, as he says, ‘‘one 
can hardly pay too much attention to this soil matter.’’ Soils 
are hardly what they should be about new suburban homes. 

‘“Humus is almost the pivot on which success in most 
garden operations turns, and its absence is the chief cause of 
trouble, and failure of plant growth in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred of trouble in the average suburban garden. Some 
plants almost insist upon it. ’ Earth worms help restore 
humus to the soil, and yet usually it will have to be added 
in some such form as stable dressing, compost, peat moss, or 
“green manure.” 

Anyone intending to improve the home surroundings 








| should first make a plan or design. The author explains just 


how this should be done. One point often overlooked, how- 
ever, is that trees are the framework of the garden or home. 
In view of the fact that they take so long to mature and 
because of their importance in the scheme of things, they 
should be planted first. An investment of two hundred dollars 
in a tree will increase the valuation of the real estate one 
thousand dollars or more. If a home site is selected on which 
specimen trees already exist, it will prove to be a valuable 
piece of property. If the trees are crowded, they should be 
thinned judiciously, taking care to retain the long-lived kinds 
such as oaks, elms, beeches and white pines. 

The latest wrinkle in home decoration—little glass gardens 
—has an interesting chapter to itself. These little gardens are, 
in fact, offsprings of the Wardian case which it seems was 
discovered through accident by a Dr. Ward of England about 
100 years ago. The author has devoted three pages to instruc- 
tions for making a Wardian case. 

A review of some of the chapter titles will suggest the scope 
of this book: “‘Budgeting the Little Garden,”’ 
Spring,’ “Buying and Planting Shrubs, Including Roses,”’ 
““Hot-Weather Gardening and Lawn Upkeep,” 


Pool,’’ and ‘‘Good-bye to the Garden.”’ 

Although there are only a few illustrations, the author has 
been so straightforward and explicit that pictures are not 
necessary. Apparently a special effort has been made to com- 
ment upon the latest developments in gardening, although 
only practical phases have been presented. The thirteen chap- 
ters cover over one hundred and sixty pages. 


‘The Book of Perennials’ 


““The Book of Perennials’’ by Alfred C. Hottes. Published by the A. T. 
DeLaMare Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


HIS is the fourth edition, rewritten and reset, with new 

material added. After a trip to England, the author finds 
himself much interested in the lupines as they grow there. 
They are more difficult to handle in America, but are worth 
working with. 

The author quotes V. E. Brubaker of Wisconsin in advis- 
ing the following strains: Downer’s strain, Harkness hybrids, 
Moerheimi, Tunic, Regel, Rosy Morn and Golden Spire. 
Lupines desire perfect drainage. The roots are large and long 
and readily exhaust the soil of its food materials so that it 
must be enriched annually with stable manure. Lupines grow 
best in moist situations and they dislike to be moved. These 
are the essential points to be remembered in growing them. 

Probably at least 200 varieties of garden phlox are now 





“Flowers of | 


“Planting | 
| Trees in Autumn,”’ ‘“We’ll Make a Rock Garden and Add a 
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Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden Publications 


THE PLANT WORLD. By C. Stuart Gager 


A popular survey of botanical problems 

oa results. 136 pages, 79 illustrations. 

Bound in stiff paper. 75 cents 
POPULAR GUIDE BOOKS 

No. 2. Gardens Within a Garden: A gen- 

eral guide to the grounds of the 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 36 pages, 

16 illustrations, folding map. 25 cents 

No. 3. The Story of Our a AChron- 

icle of Corn. By Dr. F. Hodge, 

Curator, Museum of the Wy t-~ 4 

Indian, Heye Foundation. 25 pages, 14 

illustrations. 25 cents 

No. 5. The Rock Garden of the Brooklyn 

Botanic Garden. By Montague Free. 

55 ‘eo 28 illustrations. 40 cents 

No. Japanese Potted Trees (Hochi- 

e%, By Bunkio Matsuki. 11 pages, 

11 illustrations. 40 cents 


Remittance should accompany orders 


ADDRESS 
THE SECRETARY 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
1000 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
BROOKLYN N.Y.,U.S.A. 





GARDEN DIGEST 


— the “garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary — always 
watching for the best ideas. 


One year’s subscription, $1.00 
115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
asantville, New York 





Garden’ Dig 





GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


A recognized garden authority that pre- 
sents the latest gardening practices in a 
distinctive and interesting manner. It 
is thoroughly practical, entirely devoted 
to gardening. Special Offer, 13 months 
for $2.00. Single Copies, 25c. 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











ANTHEMIS PERRY’S 


new variety with 2%” golden flowers, 18” 
lasting for a week when cut, ea. 25c, doz. 
$2.50. 12 hardy selected rock plants, all 
rare, some new, $3, 25 for $5. 


ALBERT MILLARD 
750 Clinton Avenue Plainfield, N. J. 


UNUSUAL SEEDS 


Gathered from rare plants in far-flung cor- 
ners of the earth. Liliums, New Iris Species, 
Eremurus, Cacti, Succulents, Azaleas and in- 
teresting Asiatic and African Bulb Seeds. 


Write Dept. B for Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville New Jersey 








PLEASE TAKE 
NOTICE |! 


Now, aged over 82, it is more than 
30 years since I ceased to head a 
very successful firm in Boston, 
dealing in reliable, tested seeds. 
I had no connection with R. & J. 
Farquhar Co., incorporated with- 
out my previous knowledge. I 
never sanctioned the use of my 
Christian name or part of it. I for- 
bid any use of my Christian name 
or any part thereof. Respectfully, 


Robert Farquhar 
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The 100 Best Iris 


Considered in the balance of com- 
mon sense are listed in 


An Iris Lovers’ Catalog 


The world’s most complete, inter- 
esting and informing treatise on the 
modern Iris. An Iris book of lasting 
value. 


A copy to every Iris lover for the asking 


SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS 


BOX 204, RIVERVIEW STA., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Choice Gladiolus Collection 


We have a very fine mixture of Exhibition Glad- 
iolus, no less than 20 different varieties, no prims, 
all very lovely shades. If you want to grow a few 
for cut flowers and do not have the time to plant 
each kind separately, this is your chance to obtain 
an assortment of all colors at exceptionally low 
prices. 
50 large gladiolus bulbs for $1.00 
100 for $1.75 or 200 for $300 


Have you received our new 1932 catalog? 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK New HAMPSHIRE 





GLADIOLUS 


BULBS blooming size, all labeled in 

0 at least 10 varieties for $2, prepaid. 

Liberal count, quality guaranteed 

Oregon grown bulbs in varieties that will 

make any garden shine. Order at once. 
Shipped as orders received. 

A Postal Brings Our List 
(Over 200 leading varieties priced to please you) 


D. H. UPJOHN, Salem, Orgeon 





Choice Rock Plants 
and Iris 
Our Specialty 


Send for Catalogue 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 


PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable ~~" 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for you 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER List, 

‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.% Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 


NEWER GLADS 


Extra high in quality; guaranteed true 
in name. Very moderate in price. 
My list of Gladiolus will surely interest you. 


Just Drop a Card 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 
WINDSOR 














CONN. 














THEN HAVE IN YOUR GARDEN 
Bret FINEST GLADIOLI IN THE 
WORLD. This magnificent book of 
100 pages, beautifully illust rated, 
makes it possible to have bulbs free 
from disease and insect pests. Kun- 
derd’s NEW LOW PRICES set a 
new standard of value even in a low 
We price year. Get this FREE BOOK 
lied with _surprises and SENSA- 
TIONAL GI nADIOLUS COLLEC- 
TIONS NEVER OFFERED BE- 
FORE. Kunderd is the originator of 
the Ruffled and Laciniated Gladioli. 





A. E. KUNDERD, 282 Lincoin Way West, Goshen, Ind. 
Please send me the FREE 1932 Kunderd Gladiolus Book. 








HORTICULTURE 


being offered by nurserymen, but from these a few have 
been selected as the best, as follows: R. P. Struthers, Rhine- 
lander, Elizabeth Campbell, Thor, Eclaireur, La Vague, 
B. Comte, Mrs. Jenkins, Miss Lingard and Jules Sandeau. 

The canyon poppy, Romneya coultert, is a native of the 
southwestern states and yet if it is grown in a protected spot 
in sandy loam, it will succeed even in the northern and 
eastern states, according to this author. This poppy is really 
a semi-shrub, growing to a height of four to six feet, and 
begins to bloom at the end of June, continuing until early 
September. It bears six to 15 blooms on each flowering stem. 
The blossoms resemble large, white, crépe-like poppies with 
masses of golden stamens in their centers. These flowers are 
often four to six inches in diameter. It has been suggested that 
this plant be grown in protected, semi-wild places in the 
garden where the delightfully fragrant blooms will make a 
striking display. 


| Bird-Watching in the West 








‘“‘Bird-Watching in the West,”’ 
by the Metropolitan Press, Portland, Oregon. Price $2.00. 

OR over 20 years, Frances Staver Twining has been noting 

the behavior of birds along the Pacific coast. The adventure 
has given her a great amount of enjoyment which she is now 
passing on to her readers in this interesting little book. Some 
birds have peculiar traits, as for example the rufous humming- 


bird. The author writes: 

According to observation, baby hummingbirds are cared for entirely by 
their mothers. While watching a pair of rufous hummingbirds I learned 
that the male does not willingly relinquish his rights and responsibilities. 
He wanted to stay, but when her two pearly white eggs were safely cradled 
in the nest, his mate would not tolerate him anywhere near. At last the 
vicious thrusts of her sharp bill proved too much for him and he took his 
departure not returning again that season. 

So it happens that it is only the mother who brings the babies to a 
blooming border and teaches them to slip their long, slender bills deep into 
flower cups after sweetness and the infinitesimal insects hidden there. 

Unlike goldfinches and other small birds, hummingbirds prefer to do 
their bathing in the spray from the garden hose. They dart in and out, 
sometimes poising almost motionless in the center of the spray while sun- 
light gleaming through the fine mist makes fairy rainbows that match the 
glowing colors of their plumage. 

The material is arranged in the book by seasons. In the 


supplement is found a number of lists of birds, according to 
their natural haunts. Black and white drawings scattered 
throughout the book are very neatly done. Lovers of birds 
will find this book very interesting reading. 


Nursery Sales and Management 


“‘Nursery Sales and Management,’’ by Nelson Coon. Published by The 
A. T. DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


HIS book is, of course, interesting only to commercial 

growers of nursery stock, but they will find much sound 
advice in its 234 pages. Some of the 14 chapter headings are 
“Planning for Your Nursery,’ “‘Salesmanship,’’ “‘Advertis- 
ing,” “‘Estimating,’’ “‘Filling Orders,”’ 
and Cost Finding.’’ The appendix consists of a convenient 
compilation of nursery standards, terms, and codes. 


sr 68 











ALPINES 


Many varieties of Saxifrages, Androsaces, Gentians, Sem- 
pervivums. Also Rosa Rouletti, Phlox adsurgens, Lewisias 
and Micronopsis. 

Plants Thoroughly Acclimated 


Catalog 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES 


GREENS FARMS CONNECTICUT 

















by Frances Staver Twining. Published | 
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BLUE 
RIBBON 


Quality 
My Reels at the “National Gladiolus 
Show Won the Bive Ribbon, for the larg- 

est, ay complete, comprehensive assort- 

ment of Gladiolus of all types and varie- 

ties; the largest number and greatest di- 
versity of varletios including the best collection of 
the new and rare varieties; the Best Quality of 
Bloom and most artistically arranged. 


100 Assorted Large Quality Bulbs—$2.90 
Prepaid—Catalog Free on Request 


CARSON B. STEWART, Burg Hill, Ohio 








IFRISES 


— in wide variety — 
Special Spring collection offers in 
new list now ready. 

LARK MEADOws IRIS GARDENS 


Mrs. E. L. SCHEFFY 


WEST MANSFIELD MASss. 











RARE IRIS FLAVISSIMA 


( ARENARIA) 


Bright yellow, blooms in April, easily grown, 
3-4” tall. Listed last year from $1.50 to 
$2.50 each. 75c each; 3 for $1.75; $5.00 
per 10, postpaid. Send for list of other 
Irises reduced for Spring planting. 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
R.R.NO. 10 CINCINNATI, O. 


CACTI SEED 


Dw SO VARIETIES 4 ()¢ 
WITH CATALOG 


Raise your own Cacti at a nominal 
cost Dasyliron Seeds, 10c Pkt. A very 
handsome Palm-like plant, 5 Colored 
Cacti for $1. Very attractive for 
table gardens, 10 Mininture, $1.00 
DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A. Box 95 El Paso, Texas —— 















RARE PLANTS 


for the home and conservatory. Send for 
catalog and Spring supplement. A few fine 
specimens of “Old Man” cactus, Cephalo- 
cereus, senilis for sale. 


W. I. BEECROFT 
Star Route, Box 62 Escondido, Calif. 





RARE IRISES 
1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iria, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris, 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. ¥. 














and “Nursery Records | 





IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 
Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 





‘Hardy Cyclamen 
(See “Horticulture,” Nov. 15, p. 488) 


Three year, flowering size bulbs of C. euro- 
peum and ©. neapolitanum, $1.25 each, 
postpaid. 

Seedlings, now one year old, in 2-inch pots, 
of both of the above, 35c each, $3.00 for 
10, $25.00 per 100, postpaid 

These seedlings may be grown in pots, or 
planted in colonies where they are to stay. 
Properly handled, they will flower this Fall. 
Our catalog describes their culture, and 
offers as well Hardy Violas and Sweet 
Violets; named Heucheras and Trollius; 
and a complete list of Native Plants and 
Hardy Perennials, for the Garden and 
Rockery. Ready now. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 


SHELBURNE VERMONT 
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TWOIN-ONE & 
Peat Poultry Manure 


Moisture-retaining, 
humus - forming 
Peat Moss blended 
with the finest 
natural fertilizer, 
poultry manure. 


@ 


C5. BUELL& 


(Look for this label) 
































A natural organic fertilizer pro- 
viding humus as well as a rich 
supply of readily available plant 
food. 

The Peat Moss holds the plant 
food elements until required by 
the growing plants. No wasteful 
leaching away; no ‘‘burning.”’ 
Finely ground; air-dried, clean, 
and practically odorless. 

Send $4 for 100-Ib. sack, freight 
prepaid in New England or write 
for prices and quantity discounts. 


Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from Holland. 


C.€. BUELL, tac. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BOSTON MASS. [Eq 





Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 


the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 








Established 37 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 
No Better Quality—-None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 
Garden Clubs Group Your Orders 
F.0.13. Cars Phila. 

10 bales .... $1.75 bale 

" sie —. 


95 





50 “ 1.60 “ 
100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure ....$2.75 
Cow Manure ..... 2.75 
DOUS Meal .. «ss ce 2.50 





Del.. Phila. and vicinity 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 
SOME QUALITY—SOME PRICE 


ASK THE MAN WE SELL! 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 
616 W. Upsal St. Germantown 0320 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 
For circulars and samples address: 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 














For comfort get smock and bloomer suit for 
garden and house work. $4.25 to $7.25. 
Give size and color. Quality guaranteed. 
Mrs. J. S. Bowden, Crossville, Tenn. 





Aggeler & Musser Seed Co. 
“A. & M. reliable seeds.” 
Austin & McAslan Ltd. 
“Austin’s seeds, 1932.” 
Barr & Sons. 
land.) 
“Seeds. 
Barth, George. 
“Price-list, 1932.” 
Beatrice, Charles A. 
“Partial list of dahlias and 
plants.” 


Benvenuto Seed Co. 
“Catalogue of seeds.” 


“Catalog and price list.” 
Blackmore & Langdon. 


Breck’s nurseries. 


Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
(General catalog.) 
Brown, C.W. (Ashland, Mass.) 

“1932; gladiolus bulbs.” 
Bunyard, George, & Co. Ltd. 
land.) 
“Vegetable and flower seeds.” 
Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd. 
Thames, England.) 


Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. 
Correvon & Fils. 
Curtis, Chas. G., Co. 
Daniels Bros. Ltd. 


Dickson & Robinson. 
“Everything for the garden.” 
Diener, Richard. 
“1932 catalogue.” 
Dobbie & Co., Ltd. 


Dreer, Henry A. 
“Dreer’s garden book, 1932.” 
Dupuy & Ferguson. 
ada. 
“1932 seed annual.” 
English, Carl S., Jr. 


Fleu, Conyers B., Jr. 
Pa.) 


vines. ) 
Flying Cloud Farms. 
ford, Mass.) 


Fraser & Son, Ltd. 
“Fraser’s sun-ripened seeds.” 





Gardenside Nurseries. 


garden plants.” 


Ghose, G. & Co. 


Gillet, Howard M. 
“The gladiolus beautiful.” 
Green Brook Gardens. 
“Hardy perennial plants.” 
Grey, Thomas J., Co. 


Heinemann, F.C. 
“Flower and vegetable seed.” 

Herb, M. (Naples, Italy.) 
“Novelties of my own raising.” 


HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


(Oxnard, Calif.) 





(Los Angeles, Calif.) 


(Glasgow, Scotland.) 
(11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, Eng- 


Bulbs of finest quality for spring planting.” 
(Mainz-Zahlbach, Germany.) 
(Gladiolus. ) 

(630 South Main St., Sharon, Mass.) 


gladiolus. Annual and perennial 


Bennett, J.C. (R.M.D. 3, Victoria, B.C., Canada.) 
“A few hardy plants of North America.” 
“Alpine, rock and rare plants.” 
(Tod Inlet, B.C., Canada.) 
(Annual and perennial.) 
Berkeley Horticultural Nursery. (1310 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) 


(Bath, England.) 
(General catalog of ornamental material.) 

(85 State St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Everything for farm, garden and lawn.” 
(Bristol, Conn.) 


(Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng- 


(Park Farm Nurseries, Kingston-on- 


“Latest novelties in flowering shrubs.” 

(Phil., Pa.) 

“Vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs and perennial plants.” 
(Floraire Nurseries, Chene-Bourge, Switzerland.) 
“Seedlist, alpine and perennial plants, 1932.” 

(Callicoon, N.Y.) 

“Collected and nursery grown plants.” 

(Norwich, England.) 

“Tllustrated guide of vegetable and flower seeds, seed potatoes, etc.” 
(Cathedral St., Manchester, England.) 


(Edinburgh, Scotland.) 


(General catalogue, spring 1932.) 
(1306 Spring Garden St., Phil., Pa.) 


(438-442 Jacques Cartier Sq., Montreal, Can- 


(10505 First Ave., N.W., Seattle, Wash.) 
“Native perennials and seeds from the Pacific Northwest.” 
Fancher Creek & Fresno Nurseries. 

“What to plant 1932.” (Fruits and ornamentals.) 
(Ross & Montana Sts., Germantown, Phil., 


(Fresno, Calif.) 


(Seeds of perennials, rock plants, evergreens, trees, shrubs, and 


(Bancroft Windsor, Acushnet Sta., New Bed- 


“Aristocrats of the gladiolus world.” 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 


(Shelburne, Vt.) 
“Bargain list of two inch potted violas, violets, unusual rockery and 


(Town-End, Darjeeling, India.) 
“Seeds of early Himalayan flowers.” 
(New Lebanon, N.Y.) 


(Amy Hore, Scotch Plains, N.J.) 
(16 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 


“Seeds, bulbs and plants, agricultural implements.” 
(Erfurt, Germany.) 


(Flowers and vegetables.) 








Wanted: Gardener, married man, no chil- 
dren, to take care of small greenhouse and 
lawns, shrubs, gardens, on country place. 
State age, experience and salary in applica- 
tion. D. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Wanted: Little-Tree Farms, Framingham, 
Mass., has openings for trained landscape 
men to sell nursery stock and landscape 
services. Give details about your training, 





experience and selling record. 





Gardener: Capable of handling estate. Mar- 
ried, one child. 35 years of age. Best of 
references. B. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








Young woman, 23, single and American, 
desires position in a flower store. Has 
worked in a retail flower store for about 
four months. Desires change of location. 
Is a graduate of the 4-year course in Flori- 
culture at Massachusetts State College. M. 
L. Q., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. Long experience 
in all greenhouse work, landscape work, 
care and development of a private estate. 
Competent man, able to take charge, will- 
ing worker. Single, 31. References. §f., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, wishes position on private 
estate or nursery. Single, 23 years of age. 
Best of references. Three years’ experience 
working for private estate owners. Gradu- 
ate of the Stockbridge School of Agricul- 
ture at the Massachusetts State College, 
Horticulture Oourse. G. A. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires a position: Understands 
growing of vegetables, perennials and 
shrubs. Greenhouse experience. S. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted — Position of grower and green- 
house man; 32 years’ experience. Refer- 
ences. D. F. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener: Married, age 38, desires 
position on small or large estate. Thor- 
oughly experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, trees, shrubs, and rock gardens. 
References. In reply please state wages. 
R. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Dependable married man, thoroughly ex- 
perienced, desires place as caretaker or 
working superintendent. Box 198, South- 
ampton, L. I 





Practical Caretaker desires position. Ex- 
perienced in greenhouse work. Understands 
propagation, budding and grafting, general 
outside upkeep on private estate. Middle 
aged, Hollander. Al references. Acquainted 
with cows and poultry. N. van de Klashorst, 
RR 4, Box 510, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Gardener desires position. Experienced in 
greenhouse, general outside upkeep on pri- 
vate estates. Middle aged, single, good 
references. O. A., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





American, single, wants position with a 
nursery, private estate or greenhouse. Good 
references. Experienced. Cl., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,’”” Boston, Mass. 





Situation Wanted: American, with green- 
house experience, would like position in 
commercial or private greenhouse. H. E. 
Bryant, 44 Congress St., Amesbury, Mass. 





Young man, single, 7 years’ experience gen- 
eral line pot and cut flowers. Good grower 
and propagator. Graduate. References. Will 
go anywhere. Justin W. Carty, 4 Pickman 
Road, Salem, Mass. 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


Horticulture 





Head Gardener, working, married, age 39; 
22 years’ practical experience in all 
branches of gardening and upkeep of entire 
estate. Excellent references. G. J. O., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Florist: American, single, 23, with col- 
legiate, private and commercial experience, 
specialty Roses; is open for engagement. 
Address Robert H. Macfarlane, New Hamp- 





shire Experimental Station, Durham, N. H. 











